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FBMWACOL 

Vamlx  oi  the  loUo«ii«  Notat  and  FmwHkifcim  iMfv  ak- 
nmdy  appeared  in  varkMt  Periodicab,  bodi  GcnMB  and 
imMiti,  and  they  hava  abared  iba  &le  fncidHil  lo  all  aphao^ 
cnl  pobUcationt  —  tfaajr  Iwve  ban  Utile  beaded  and  moo 
foffotten.  1  have  tberefoie  yielded  to  ibe  liiptaliriii  oC 
to  pieaenre  in  i 

aakt,  and  of  adding  to 
Wtnwto  iMpnhliibed 

it  wail  known,  that 
iinirrt|ueiiiljr  written  on  tlie  ipnr  of  tba  aoaMtH  Inalaad  of 
m  Mtf  latnted  aa  odier  Mlarafy  paodtirtioaa  At  tbe 
day  wbeo  Kbolara  abnott  aQ  over  tba  wocid  aia  baqr 
Id  tnndaring,  eipiainii^,  and  raviring  tbe  woiba  of 
ipean  and  bia  ooiHaiperariai,  critici  are  aatmally 
live  left  diey  be  anticipated  in  tbeir  t—endatinna  i 
fan  baateo  to  avafl  tbwMl^iii  of  aooie  one  or  otbeT  of  tbe 
■■Biiiiiiii  oppoftnnldaa  oflmd  lo  tbem  for  poblkation.  Sober 
aeoond  tbougbta  and  baHar  witdoaa  aie  wont  lo  coom  after 
tbe  /ati  ^ampti,  wbeo  tbe  critic  awakat  to  die  knowladgi 
tbat  CkaUia't  beaotifel  Una.  — 

Kt  irrt  dtr  Mmtek,  m  kmg  «r  j*ak 
it  no  lets  true  of  verbal  aMdni  dian  of  mofali.    Nnmaiotti 
tbeiajbta^  bava  lo  be  witbdraivn*  a  paoabgr  vbn 


VI  PREFACE. 

all  verbal  critics,  more  or  less,  have  had  to  pay,  and  always 
will  have;  for  verbal  criticism  neither  can,  nor  will,  be  stop- 
()ed:  it  is  essential  to  the  advancement  of  learning.  The 
eminent  philologist  Gottfried  Hermann,  who  stands  in  the 
frontrank  of  verl)al  critics,  in  one  of  his  lectures,  delivered 
it  as  his  conviction  that  a  verbzil  critic  of  the  true  stamp 
should  be  willing  like  Saturn  to  devour  his  o>vn  offspring. 
As  one  of  his  disdples,  therefore,  I  cannot  be  blamed  if, 
following  his  precept  and  example,  I  hereby  eat  those  conject- 
ural emendations  of  Elizabethan  dramatists  which  I  have  hither- 
to published  and  which  arc  not  contained  in  my  editions 
of  Elizabethan  plays,  in  Messrs  Wamke's  and  Proescholdt's 
Edition  of  'Mucedorus',  and  in  the  present  collection ;  at  the 
same  time  let  me  breathe  the  hope  that  the  emendations 
published  in  those  editions  and  in  this  collection  may  not 
need,  at  some  future  <iay,  to  be  subjected  to  the  same  Satur- 
nian  process.  My  conjectural  emendations  in  the  text  of 
*Mucedorus',  which  appeared  originally  in  the  Shakespeare- 
Jahrbuch  XIll,  45  seqq.,  have  been  excluded  from  the  present 
collection  merely  on  the  ground  that  almost  all  of  them  — 
and  some  fresh  ones  to  boot  —  have  been  embodied  in  the 
edition  of  that  play  by  Messrs  Warnke  and  Proescholdt.  The 
emendations  of  •  Mucedorus '  contained  in  the  present  volume 
have  not  been  published  before. 

Halle,  November  1879.  K.  E. 
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ASOSmOUB  PXJlTi. 

I. 

Thm  h  fhme  Miditel,  and  the  p^mu^r  too, 
Chief  adon  to  Afden*!  oveftliio« 

A'  >  KTHmMiAM*  lU,  s  i«>-  Ovum  4$). 

b  Otiy^   lo  be  taken  s^  a  tixdied  aoooisrilabfc  loot  — > 
foHoved  by  a  trochee!  —  or  aie  we  to  md:  — 
Chief  acton  ii^  to  AnUsu^B  overthiov? 


U. 
r«rA».    Ue.  Madam!  '•  Iboct  I'd  be  loaUi  that  any 
ihbiikl  OMike  a  holjr-day  (or  me  yet: 

In  brielt  *tit  thw:  jneieB  here  airhr'd  at  oonrt* 
Sent  by  the  Vjoi  of  Cheeter  to  the  Idng. 
A  man  of  rare  erteem  for 
A  reverend  beimil*  that  by 
^^-Not  oody  mv'd  our  army, 
Rut  withont  aid  of  man  overthrew 
The  pagan  hoit,  and  with  nch  wonder,  lir. 
An  might  confirm  a  ktagdom  to  his  Mh* 
Tna  BnTR  ttv  Mm  • 

•  Both  bm.  ■»§  la  the  piMtgw  takn  ffom  Ldmud  Ul  *md 
TWLMidMi  PlMHgia.  I  b«««  WN  qwlad  th«  Taachallt  MMoa  of  ih« 
layt,  daet  lift  trst.  m  Iw  m  I  bete  ceafpaMl  !!•  4tm  aoc 
tbal  oflMlM. 


9  THE  BIRTH  OF  MERLIN. 

These  Unet  should  be  thus  regulated:  — 

loclio.    Me,  madam !  'S  foot !  Td  be  loth  that  any  man 

Should  make  a  holiday  for  me  yet. 

In  brief,  'tis  thus:  there's  here  arriv'd  at  court, 

Sent  by  the  Earl  of  Chester  to  the  king, 

A  man  of  rare  esteem  for  holiness, 

A  reverend  hermit,  that  1)}-  miracle 

Not  only  sav'd  our  army,  but  without 

Tfu  aid  of  man  o'erthrew  the  pagan  host, 

And  with  such  wonder,  sir,  as  might  confirm 

A  kingdom  to  his  faith. 
The  monosyllabic  pronunciation   of  madam   (in   the   first  line) 
is  too  frequent  to  call  for  any  further  remark.    In  the  second 
line  a  syllable  is  wanting;    the  regular  blank  verse  might  be 
restored,  if  we  were  to  read:  — 

Should  make  a  holiday  for  niy  sake  yet. 


Prince,    Nay,  noble  Edol,  let  us  here  take  counsel. 
It  cannot  hurt, 
It  is  the  surest  garrison  to  safety. 

The  Birth  of  Merlin,  IV,  2  (Del.  71). 

Arrange  and  transpose:  — 

Prince,     Nay,  noble  Edol, 
Let  us  take  counsel  here^  it  cannot  hurt, 
It  is  the  surest  garrison  to  safety. 
Some  twenty  lines  lower  down  we  meet  with  a  striking  paral- 
lei,  as  far  as  versification  is  concerned:  — 
Prince,     Hold,  noble  Edol, 
Let's  hear  what  articles  he  can  enforce. 


Tfie  BIRTII  or  MKRUN. 

IV. 
Prmcf.    fjnok,  Cdol:  9M  fliit  hetf 
Uii  MgbOtil  bunori  on  th'  MBtied  wofkL 

Tn  Bom  or  Mnuit.  IV.  j  (Dbl.  74). 

Arraofe:  — 

/VwM.     Look,  Kdol: 
Still  ihfo  ftery  eshalatioa  Aoots  Ac 
asm  f«>  be  coniklerKl  as  «  lo-calM  ■wmotyiirtlic  fool  (ct 

stMikMipMriaii  Cnrnmr.  t  >f  tMi  Hmiki  be 

itrmMxi   MMflkJem  to  meet  tbe  miairt-nKmbi  oC  the  metres 
loe  BBiMfilli^  m9m  lo  be  lepesleo!  ■** 

Prima.      I  -« >ok ,    FUk  >i : 

ZmI;  Mill  tbit  fiery  etbelafina  ibooli 
Hit  ffi^Miiil  bufiufB  on  «*  mmmhI  wofkL 


V. 
.     Noriball  bb  conqoerfaic  fool  be  fofc^d  to 
TBI  Room*!  faapeikl  wraslb  bslb  oovn'd  bit 
Widi  nooMdi  of  tbe  vert,  from  wboee  levwi 
WiA  coiiquem,  and  amtributanf  Idnti. 
He  iMck  retnius  — 

Tm»    Hum  "•  • 

HW  m  (or  iroi')  «Mflf«ir  p/tif  wmi.&t^ 


VL 
TenebrarvB  iiredi,  <lhrfllafam  ef   lalcronnB  dettt,  bone 
IncnbwD  In  i|ptis  mAtrttd  abyanni  acdpllr  — 

Tns  Bmni  09  linuii,  V.  1  (Dkl.  IjK 


EDWARD  ni. 


Qy.  read,  —  Tenebrarum  princeps^  divitiarum  et  inferonim 
dens,  &C.?  Nash's  Pierce  Peiuulosse  Ls  inscribed  'To  the  High 
and  Mightie  Prince  of  Darkncsse/  &c. 


vn. 

Edw,     Whose  lives,  my  lady? 
Coun,  My  thrice  loving  liege, 

Your  queen,  and  Salisbury,  my  wedded  husband. 

Edward  III,  II,  2  (Del.  34  seq.). 

The  Countess  of  Salisbur)-  has  no  occasion  to  lay  stress  on 
the  king*s  love  for  her ;  on  the  contrary  she  thinks  it  incumbent 
on  her  to  assure  him  of  her  own  love,  which  is  indeed  no 
guilty,  adulterous  love,  but  that  true  and  noble  aflbction 
which  every  vassal  and  subject  owes  his  liege.  It  seems, 
therefore,  that  the  poet  wi^te :  —  My  thrice  lovid  liege,  (Shake- 
speare-Jahrbuch  XIII,  78  seq.) 


vm. 

Next,  —  insomuch  thou  hast  infringed  thy  faith, 
Broke  league  and  solemn  covenant  made  with  me,  — 
I  hold  thee  for  a  false  pemitious  wretch." 

Edward  III,  III,  3  (Del.  48). 

This,  I  presume,  is  the  reading  of  the  quartos.  Capell,  how- 
ever, (Prolusions ;  or,  Select  Pieces  of  Antient  Poetry,  London, 
1760)  reads  a  mosf  pernitioiis  wretch,  and,  in  fact,  it  does  seem 
that  the  two  adjectives  false  and  pernitious  do  not  well  agree 
with  one  another,  although  they  give  an  unexceptionable 
sense.  Qy.  —  a  false  perfidious  ir retch?  (Shakespearo-Jalir- 
buch  XUI,  80.) 


LUWAKD  m.  § 

And  Hith  «  mtmaptft  artlfictal  Itoe 

To  paint  thv  vitioos  and  dcfenaed  CMMe. 

lowABD  m,  m.  I  (Dm.  4^ 

Read:  —  arUfkuU  Nmu,     (.Shikcsp«mre-JaKrtNich  XIII.  8i.) 


Upon  my  lioui.  had  rowant  pnncc  oi   \\iiirs 
Kngag'd  hit  word,  writ  down  hb  noblr  hand« 
For  all  your  knights  to  pais  hit  (ather^i  land. 
The  foyal  king,  to  grace  hit  varflka  ton, 
Woald  not  akMie  tale-coodoct  gh«  to  them, 
Bot  with  all  bounty  (eaued  them  and  tbeln. 

'  CmrAaD  m,  IV,  $  (Dm.  7$). 


itramiiNir,   i    itiink, 

H»l  not  alonr  mie-cottdact  fitvw  to  them, 
or:  — 

But  wiUi  an  ijomiiy  JtasI  hoik  them  any  iimrt. 
At,  howcvTT.   thr5v  alterations  might  be  jttttly  thought  too 
bol«  uay  be  mggettcd:  — 

iiui  ^xiU  4X\  b<mm(yd  feasted  them  and  thetn» 

i.  c.  at  i  our%c.  hottmJv 


XL 
Ste.  Oi.   The  ton,  drrmd  lord,  that  in  tht*  %reMrm  fall 
Heboldi  OS  now  low  broaght  throogh  misety, 
Did  in  the  orient  pmrple  of  the  morn 
Sahite  oar  coming  forth,  when  we  weie  known; 
Or  may  oiv  ponloii  be  wMi  daflaaad  iewls. 

■mvaao  m,  V,  i  (Dbl.  ta). 


^  EDWARD   III.     I-AIK    !•  M. 

One  or  two  verses  seera  to  be  wanting  between  the  fourth 
and  fifth  line.  The  king  thinks  himself  cheated,  as  he  has 
required  the  foremost  citizens  of  the  town  to  be  delivered 
to  him,  whereas,  ho  says,  only  servile  grooms  or  felonious 
robbers  of  the  sea  are  forthcoming;  consequently  he  declares 
his  promise  null  and  void.  The  second  citizen,  however, 
denies  this  charge  and  solemnly  assures  the  king  that  up  to 
that  very  morning  he  and  his  fellow  hostages  had  lx;en  in- 
deed the  chicfest  citizens  of  their  town.  The  missing  verses, 
therefore,  may  have  been  to  the  following  effect:  — 

when  we  were  known 
To  he  the  chicfest  men  of  all  our  town; 
Of  thiSf  my  sovereign  lord^  be  well  assurd, 
Or  may  our  portion  be  with  damned  fiends. 
(Shakespeare -Jajirbuch  XIJI,  83.) 


XII. 
Wm,  Conq.    Ah,  Marques  Lubeck,  in  thy  power  it  lies 
To  rid  my  bosom  of  these  thralled  dumps. 

Fair  Em  ed.  Delius,  2.  —  Simpson,  Tm    ^  n 

Shakspere,  n,  408. 

William  confesses  to  Marquess  Lubeck  that  *the  strength  of 
private  cares  subdues  him  more  than  all  the  world'  and  that 
he,  'a  conqueror  at  arms',  is  now  'thrall'd  to  unarmed 
thoughts'.  We  may,  therefore,  well  feel  tempted  to  identify 
William's  dumps  with  these  unarmed  thoughts  and  to  read 
these  thralling,  dumps  i.  e.  these  dumps  that  are  enthralling 
me.  But  twelve  lines  anti  the  Conqueror  says  that  he  turns 
his  conquering  eyes  to  *  coward  looks  and  beaten  fantasies', 
whence  it  would  seem  evident  that  beaten  fantasies  and 
thraiUd  dumps  are   intended   to   denote   one   and   the   same 


FAIR  KH 


;  WailMn»  fintirii  and  donpt  luive 

by  Um  fKMw  of  bcMty,  or,  w  iIm  Mlkor  qnfaidy 
il.   b>   tbe   Ambm  oT  bvMty  bluii^  oo  Labeck't 
ampum  ^■>w|iim,  Sodm  CXXIV:  -- 
It  aaftfi  not  in  flaflliif  ponip^  nor  (alU 
Under  dio  blow  ol  dualled  dimntei, 
Wbercio  die  invidng  dme  oar  fMhioo  alls. 
Tbe  Tamiog  oT  dw  Stmcm  k  i.  9*4'  — 

And  let  mc  be  a  slave,  to  addere  that  maid 
Wiio  ^  i^t  batb  difalPd  oqr  vonnded  eye. 

Instead  of  rtJ  IMins  enooeoosly  roads  «£ 


xin. 

rnc  U  RUfich,  dangtrter  to  the  king, 
1  be  suDsiaucc  ui  die  shadow  that  yon  saw. 

Fais  Em,  I.  »  Soifsiw,  n,  4i6w 

Versification,  lob  teqq.,  has  eodeavoofod  to  show 
Umii  damgkur  b  somrtimcs  used  as  a  tfisylUdbIc,  althongh  In 
•ooK*  cases  he  b  doobtibl,  whether  the  pasMige  ooght  not 
rather  lo  be  ammdrd.  In  die  pieaeot  tine  the  tfityllablc  pfo> 
nundation  of  the  word  woold  imply  the  idmlssinn  of  a 
trochee  in  die  ddrd  foot,  which  wonld  prodnce  a  hahlnf 
and  inharmonioos  verse.  .SImpaoo  has  added  the  article 
Ike  belbn  dtmgkkr.  I  shonld  preler  i^k  Jtmgkkr;  nit  ^mgkkr. 
9$it  9f9f  §0it  fkiUt  and  ttit  ktir  beinc>  m  It  vara^  piowBriiiil 
of  ahnoet  dally  oocnrrence.  Lower  down  (DnHna,  l^  — 
n,  451)  we  ate,  in  toct,  told  diat  Blanch  Is  die  Idng's 
'only  daughter*, 

•Til'-  »iiU  »uy  and  comfort  of  his  Ufo.* 
Compsr  .X.  


9  FAIR  EM. 

XIV. 

Ill  head,  worse -fcatur'd,  uncomoly,  nothing  courtly, 
Swart  and  ill  -  favour'd,  a  colli«»r's  sanguint;  skin. 

Fair  Em,  8.  —  Simpson,  II.  4 if*. 

What  does  ///  head  mean?  We  do  not  want  a  substantive 
here,  but  an  adjective  that  will  serve,  as  it  were,  as  a  positive 
to  the  comparative  7vorse 'featured.  In  a*  word,  1  think  we 
ought  to  read  III -shaped.  That  the  shape  of  the  lady  cannot 
be  passed  over  with  silence  becomes  evident  from  William  the 
Conqueror's  eulogy  on  the  beauty  of  Mariana  twenty  lines 
below,     'fhere  he  says:  — 

A  modest  countenance;  no  heavy  sullen   look; 

Not  very  fair,  but  richly  deck'd  with  favour; 

A  sweet  face;  an  exceeding  dainty  hand; 

A  body,  were  it  framed  all  of  wax 

By  all  the  cunning  artists  of  the  world, 

It  could  not  better  be  proportioned. 
By  the  way,  it  may  be  remarked  that  instead  of  framed  all 
of  wax  Dclius  erroneously  reads  formed  (&*f.  The  passage 
from  The  Comedy  of  Errors,  IV,  2,  ig  seqq.  very  aptly  quoted 
by  Simpson  speaks  strongly  in  favour  of  my  suggestion.  It 
is  to  the  following  effect:  — 

'  He  is  deformed,  crooked,  old  and  sere, 

III -faced,  worse -bodied,  shapeless  everywhere; 

Vicious,  ungentle,  foolish,  blunt,  unkind, 

Stigmatical  in  making,  worse  in  mind. 

XV. 

Wm.  Conq,    Yes,  my  I^rd;  she  is  counterfeit  indeed, 
For  there  is  the  substance  that  best  contents  me. 

Fair  Em,  9.  —  Simps<jn,  II,  417. 


FAm  KM. 


to  tmd.  dllM*r:  -^ 
For  there  it  ikm  wrfimmcw  UmU  docb  bcii  oomooi  sob 
m*:  — 

f  then  it  tlie  wtticiii  biit  wHwilHh  mm. 
i  atouid  prafbr:  — 

For  lb«fe  /Ar  JuiMtaMr  ii  Iksl  bdtt  coAienU  mc, 
or  (whiU  woQld  *bMl  oontent  ne*):  — 

F<w  /Vrr'/  the  iBtiitinCT    thfti  f^mUmU  mt  ktU, 


XVL 
Foil  flt  this  We  beoooMM  ^  hm9mi$  look, 
NVhrrrln  »weet  love  and  Wrtne  lili  eslliroiied. 
Bad  world,  wbcfo  ricbc*  b  et/kmrnid  above  Umm  bollK 
In  whnee  haee  ^e«  mnislM  dw  it  lKMaitf«l! 

Kin  Rm,  io.  —  SoiFVK,  lU  4it  lav. 

It  the  third  ttno  ptrhapt  to  bo  dMted  with  tete  Meflndrinet 
of  which  Abbott  in  hit  ghakrnr*'**"  GranoMr  499  givet 
carious  intlaiioM?    Or  are  we  lo  adail  an 


Bad  wofld.  whm  Bkhtt  it  lalaefli'd  '^^  h^'^ 
Chetwood,  aooording  to  Simptoo,  read^:  — 

Bad  world !  where  riches  "bove  both  arc  cHecsacd  moO. 
TUt  woold  be  getting  col  of  the  frying-iian  into  the  fee. 
According  to  DeUot  XI,   howrvrr,   the   Unr,  as  aJjaWJi  Iqf 
Chetwood,  Kcmi  to  run  thu»:  — 

Bad  workll  %vhefe  richoft  it  iitoefiied  fooit. 

XVIL 
Mmmi,    Natwe  aniiitl,  in  ottfvanoe  oC  diy  art. 
To  grace  a  pcaMni  with  a  princMt*  taae? 

Fata  Em,  II.  —  fewiiiiaL  U.  419  «m. 


lO  P'ATR  EM. 

For  fame  Chetwood  writes  /rame\  neither  can  be  right.    Per- 
haps wo   should   read  face  which   would   agree  much  Ix'ller 
with  Mountney's  subs<'(jueiU  praise  of  Mier  beauty's  worthiness*. 
Twelve  lines  below  Simpson  needlessly  adds  oui  — 
And  she  thou  seckest  [out]  in  foreign  regions. 
Read  suk*st  (with  Delius)  and  pronounce  re-gi^ons. 


XVllI. 
Val.     Love,  my  lord?  of  whom? 
Mouni,     Em,  the  miller's  daughter  of  Manchester. 

I  AIR  Em,  12.  —  Simpson,  ,11,  421. 

Em  may  be  considered  as  a  monosyllabic  foot;  by  the 
repetition  of  oj,  however,  a  regular  blank  verse  might  be 
obtained:  — 

0/  Em,  the  miller's  daughter  of  Manchester. 


XIX. 

Man.     Ah,  Em!    were  he  the  man  that  causeth  this 

mistrust, 
I  sHould  estem  of  thee  as  at  the  first. 

FAm  Em,  15.  -   mmpson,  II,  424. 

If  verses  ol  ...\  .*  *:i  arc  not  to  be  admitted,  the  words  Ahy 
Em!  may  be  easily  placed  in  what  is  called  an  interjectional 
line.  Thirty  eight  lines  below,  however,  the  case  is  more 
difficult;  there  we  read:  — 

Ah,  EmJ  faithful  love  is  full  of  jealousy. 
Simpson's  proposal  to   expunge  Em^  in  order  to  restore  the 
metre,   can   hardly   find   favour,   as   it  is  customary  Nvith  our 
poet    to  add  the   name  of  the  person   addressed,    especially 


if 

the  vrrw.    TWi.  e.  9. 
Ddiii-.  15.  -  StepM.  I  . 

BbMowb  sab  In^  ii  iior  to  k«i. 

IMw,  t4i  — »  fiiyi II,  415: 

Thk,  Fnu  ii  wMod  aad  loo  moiii  ulk'd  qii.» 
tMkm,  16.   -  SflBfMMi,  a,  4^5:  *- 

Ali»  MMfilu  liltic  wiMmd  iIkm. 
DoHHb  17*  — *  Skapmm,  H,  416:  — 

Kay,  itay.  (air  Em. 
Delfai,  18.  ^  anfMDm  II.  427:  — 

Ah.  Em,  frfr  Em.  tf  art  can  OMikr  thee  «hr>t 
It  would,   ihcfglom,   ho  in  iniMn  «ilh  ihi«  caiM>«t>.   n  the 
poet  had  trriitco:  — 

Ah,  Eml 

Aff  Cythfbl  knr  i»  tun  ot  jmlousy. 
The  original   laading  might  hn  ddrndrd  on  the  ufiaal  plea 
that  the  Ant  gyttaHe  ol  /mik/k^  fe  to  he  aiiMidimd  aa  a 
80«caHed  moMavlUhk  foot 


XX. 

1     ■     ' 

• r,  Dtikf  Wmiam. 

M-Hi. 

iH  1  h**«f»1  fK^fw  n«fw»*H. 

<  Mififn.  ,    r»  >.>f 

ind  10  N 

KMS    Kv                         M«ri«>».    li.    444. 

,  •         .  ; 

iiT.tr    *'.i»                      '. »   l»r    rr^iitft»d 

•n>.. 


,    4U  li  bc(of«  /m;  He  r«««katly  t«Mb  Mlr^  *»  a  Moaotyllibl*, 

l.<         .  .  !lr%«.    •iftCt 

d»  Mm  ■tglii  m  wvll  hr  «cmhw«I  thm:  - 

Thu.  Km.  i*  not'd  «»«1  loo  Mack  lalkM  Ml. 
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everywhere  may  readily  correct  the  second  line  by  enclosing 
it  in  a  parenthesis  and  expunging  as:  — 

(Mountney  and  V a  ling  ford  J  heard  them  named). 
The  name  of  Vaimg/ordt  however,  here  and  elsewhere  seems 
to  have  been  used  .is  a  dissyllable  by  the  |>oet;  thus,  e.  g.  on 
p.  2^  (U,  433)  and  p.  28  (11,  439),  if  1  am  not  mistaken  in 
the  conviction  that  these  passages,  now  printed  as  prose, 
were  originally  written  in  verse.  The  former  passage,  printed 
as  verse,  would  run  thus:  — 

'Zounds!  what  a  cross  is  this  to  my  conceit! 
But  Valingford,  search  the  depth  of  this  device. 
Why  may  not  this  be  some  feign'd  subtlety 
By  Mounteney's  invention,  to  th'  intent 
That  I,  seeing  such  occasion,  should  leave  off 
My  suit,  and  not  persist  t*  solicit  bet 
Of  love?     I'll  try  th*  event.     If  I  perceive 
By  any  means  th'  effect  of  this  deceit 
Procured  by  thy  means,  friend  Mounteney, 
The  one  of  us  is  like  t'  repent  our  bargain. 
On  p.  28  the  following  verses  may  be  restored:  — 

Mount.     Valingford,  so  hardly  I  digest  an  injury, 
Thou'st  proffer'd  me,  as,  were  't  not  I  detest 
To  do  what  stands  not  with  the  honour  of  my  name. 
Thy  death  should  pay  the  ransom  of  thy  fault, 
htjury\  in  the  first  line,  is  to  be  pronounced  as  a  dissyllable. 
The    second    line    is    printed    from    Simpson's    text;    Delius 
reads  —  As   were   it   not  that   I  detest.      Which    of  the  two 
editions  —  if  either   of  thein  —  may  represent  the  reading 
of  the  quartos,   I  do  not  know.     In  regard  to  the  third  line 
cf.  Abbott,  Shakespearian  Grammar,  499.    It  cannot  be  denied, 
however,    that   another,    and    perhaps   a    safer,    arrangement 
might  be  devised,  viz.  — 


A/mm/.    Vftlfoglbfd, 
So  hardly  I  dig&m  an  tejunr, 


XXL 

Ah  me,  whooi  cbfeHy  and  motl  of  all  it  dodi  conccfii. 
To  tpend  sjr  dnr  in  griel*  and  va  my  aonl,  te. 

ram  Bm  smnon.  n,  44s. 


XXIL 
I  ipeak  not,  twMl,  hi  penon  of  nqr  friend, 
Bm  for  mjrteU;  whom.  iC  dial  lovr  deM<f¥e 
To  have  ra^afd,  hehi^  hanoanhla  Iowa; 
Mot  haaa  aflbcla  of  looaa  laadvioas  lovci. 
Whom  foodM  wancona  phiy  and  dally  «id^ 
Bat  Uiat  mdlm  hi  hoiionfahia  handi  of  holjr  rilai, 
And  kniia  Um  tacred  knot  dial  God's  « 

Fair  Em,  17.  ~  %MWoii,  U,  4J6  «qu 


Innrad  of  /Mir  ioifiWwM  m^r  read  iMnir  Ain'^ami  Atfi    Com- 
parr  amtf  (UeHtn.  6.  »  59mp«m.  Il«  413):  ^ 


Nor 

Rvndrr  thee  tahiccl  lo  die  %rrath  of  hwl  — 
which  OieiwofMl  haa  wrongly  aHerNl  to  ikf  wrmtk  0/  Acv.  — 
For  the  lanlt)  repedtfon  of  Aiv  cf.  Na  XXX  and  Hu.  IJCtX. 
In  the  last  Une  but  one  onril  AmmrMr  heloro  Ansdr;   H  t« 
Kkawitr  owing  lu  hndiy 


HI  FATR  KM. 

XXIII. 
Em,     Speak  you  to  me,  sir? 
Mount,     To  thee,  my  only  joy. 
Em,     I  cannot  hear  you. 

Mount.    O  plague  of  fortune!  O  hell  without  compare! 
Wliat  bo(^ts  it  lis,  to  i^^aze  and  not  enjoy! 

Fair  Em,  i8.  —  Simpson,  n,  427. 

I  cannot  agree  with  Simpson,  who  remarks  on  the  fourth 
line  —  'Dele  oh'  [before  helt"],  —  Instead  of  enjoy  in  the 
fifth  line  Simpson  suggests  hear^  which,  he  adds,  would  rhyme 
with  compare.  Apart  from  this  somewhat  questionable  rhyme, 
hear  cannot  be  right,  since  it  is  applicable  only  to  Em.  Accor- 
ding to  my  conviction  a  verb  or  phrase  is  wanted  which 
applies  to  both  Em  and  Mountuey,  for  Mountney  asks.  What 
boots  it  us?  Qy.  and  not  converse}  Or  a  line  to  the  following 
effect  may  have  dropped  out:  — 

and  not  enjoy 
The  sweet  converse  of  mutual  love  between  us. 


XXIV. 
Val,  But  is  it  [Dclius:  it  is]  possible  you  should  be 
taken  on  such  a  sudden?  Infortunatc  Valingford,  to  be  thus 
cross'd  in  thy  love!  —  Fair  Em,  I  am  not  a  little  sorry  to 
see  this  thy  hard  hap.  Yet  nevertheless,  1  am  acquainted 
with  a  learned  physician  that  will  do  anything  for  thee  at 
my  request  To  him  will  I  resort  and  inquire  his  judgment, 
as  concerning  the  recovery  of  so  excellent  a  sense. 

Faui  Em,  22.  —  Simpson,  II,  432. 

Val,     No?    Not  the  thing  will  do   thee  so  much  good? 
Sweet  Em,   hitlier  I  came  to  parley  of  love,   hoping  to  have 


tfwe  III   llqr   vunlrtl    priMprfiiy.      And  liave  the  §o<b 
ly    lloMctod    HI)     r%\H^  uiMni.    b)r    ii6«lil^p    K» 

%Vltn    tlMW,    RWCM.  I    rJn  .' 

n.<  w     )Mv.i^'.       i    tak.'  ;.^  .    more    UMMttOM  ol  flMtlkll 

(i»iii}M>H4U<>ii     liuit     )i.i\.      lii^t  til  rated   iolO  pfOW  bjT  dw  BCgK* 

Kiiitr  K*  ignotMicr  oC  tgmmeribtn  and  rofiorilori.  IH^ 
Hm  aid  or  ft  lev  ilmaHiiMi  iIm  tat  piMge  Mqr  be  Ums 
mrtorcd:  — 

Inlbitsiiaie  VaUnsferd,  to  be  llMf  croai'd 

In  lovol  —  Fair  Km,  ta  not  a  little  aofry 

To  aee  this  ihjr  haid  hap,  fet  no'orthelBai 

1  aan  aainainted  with  a  Icwn'd  plqrridMi 

That  will  do  anjr  ihl^  lor  thee 

At  ray  leqoeM:  to  hfai  will  1  reaoit 

And  wfl  Inqiiro  hia 

Tb*  reoovefjT  oi  to 
Akm  the  tfcM  line  a  ««na  aaoai   to  be  waatii^     The 
fifth   line  nay   be  cmOty  eHeoded  to  a 
bf  the  additian  of  Ar  mo  after  mtr  Ikmg.    The 
wtKf  have  cone  fniBi  tlM  poeif^  pan  In  tba 

Ko?    Not  the  thing  wll  do  thee  ao  mmdk  food? 

Swvet  >JB.  I  hither  caiM  to  parte  ol  love 

Hoping  t'  have  foond  thee  hi  thy  wonted  Male; 

And  have  tfw  Goda  thwart'd  ao  wnHwcYnnv 

My  hope^  iiy  ntsanng  to  MMhsfiy 

l^lth  thee- 

Ak.  V ^  no  more.    It  fita  not  ae 

To  have  le^iect  to  anch  vnin  phantaiiaa  *c 
The  woffda  Smmi  Jia  hi  dw  liiih  Mne  (aftar  ilar)  an  an  un- 


FAIR  RM. 


most  of  the  so-called  pseudo- Shakespearean  plays  have  been 
handed  down  to  us  in  a  state  of  such  rank  corruption,  that 
a  critic  who  attompls  to  amend  them,  must  be  allowed  to 
walk  'with  a  larger  tether*  than  is  granted  elsewhere. 


XXV. 

I'a/,     Yet,  sweet  Em,  accept  this  jewel  at  my  hand, 
Which  I  bestow  on  thee  in  token  of  my  love. 

Fair  Em,  23.  —  Simpson,  II,  432. 

The  words  of  address  should  form  an  interjectional  line  and 
the  verses  be  regulated  thus:  — 
Vai.     Yet,  sweet  Em, 
Accept  this  jewel  at  my  hand,  which  I 
Bestow  on  thee  in  token  of  my  love. 
Chetwood,  who  wants   the   words  J^m  and  on  thee  to  be  ex- 
punged, is  evidently  wrong. 

A  similar  instance  occurs  a  few  pages  farther  on  (^Delius, 
12.  —  Simpson,  II,  443):  — 

Em.  Trotter,  lend  me  thy  hand;  and  as  thou  lovest 
me,  keep  my  counsel,  and  justify  whatsoever  1  say,  and  I'll 
largely  requite  thee. 

By    a    few    slight    alterations    the    following    verses    may    be 
restored:  — 

Em,     Trotter, 
Lend  me  thy  hand,  and  as  thou  lovest  me 
Pray  keep  my  counsel,  and  justify  whatever 
I  say,  and  largely  1*11  requite  thee. 
Let  me  add  a  third  passage  (Dclius,  ^^.  —  Simpson,  II,  444) :  — 
Em.     Good  father,  let  me  not  stand  as  an  open  gazing- 
stock  to  every  one,  but  in  a  place  alone,  as  fits  a  creature  so 
miserable. 


IT 


and  rettd:  — 
JDm.    Good 
Ij-I  ftte  not   tdaiid  an  opal  gMiiig-Modi 

That  tiu  a  oaMOM  iii#'i 


XX\X 
MW     Umce,   vilUint.   bcnccf     llov   daiv  yen   imy 


Upon  yovr  •overdgn! 

M.    Wail,  iir;  vOI  dnl  for  iImL 
But  heire  cxmet  one  wfll  remedy  aU  ^U/l 

Faib  Em,  3$  «v.  —  SwrtD' 

In  dM  fim  ilr>c  SimpKm  mdt  IMrr  rm  [hj  ^r.  and  in  ibe 
Uiiid  line  ttv  wtiy  db«/>r  Mc/.     Thr  rrmltiif  of  dio  ifiMlui. 
it  novbote  giveA.     Tlir  tcoood  mmI  ihirU  line,  in  bt  ofilakMi. 
•bodd  be  joined  and  votndmd  dnti:  — 
Upon  yoor  lovaf^n! 

&/.  VVrll.  well  deal  for  Ibat 


XXVU. 
.S,>;\/ur.     My  ioriL  M^icbmg  diit  nigbl  in  thr  <!aiap 
K  UuA  ni  knam  mil  wbal  b*    > 

Fab  Em,  jb.  —  Smrau^ 

r  '•I  iiur  i(f  m*  *t:aiitir^l  as  a  vene  of  fonf  fr* 
V  lord»  walcUni  <ii^  ^^^H^^  ^  di'caiap? 

\  tbe  leixind  pb^a  wottid  be  im— mI,  lo  my  ibe 

ibr^  to  be  pnooowiopd  w  a  dftiqrlbit '  T 

M.ir  .god)  o(  Kdward  U  ed.  by  die  Rev.  ¥.  • 


IBr  FAIR  KMJ 

I^ndon,  1877,   p.  117.     ^  ^^  ^<*  *o  ^''  *"  '**®  **^^  *^^  *" 
emendation  and  read:  — 

My  lord,  m  watching  this  night  in  ilu-  cunp? 
Compare  sixteen  lines  lower  down:  — 

In  knowing  this,  I  know  thou  art  a  traitor. 


XXVIII. 
Wm.  Cotuj.    In  knowing  this,  1  know  thou  art  a  traitor; 
A  lebel  and  mutinous  conspirator. 
Why,  Demarch;  know'st  thou  who  1  am? 

Fair  Em,  36.  —  Simpson,  II,  448. 

Simpson  adds  the  indofuiite  article  before  mutinous  and  thus 
produces  a  verse  of  six  feet.  The  line  is  quite  right  as  it 
stands,  since  rcbd  is  to  be  pronounced  as  a  monosyllable. 
In  the  third  line  Simpson  reads  knoivfsi,  a  trot:hee  Ithat 
restores  the  metre  of  the  verse.  Why  is,  of  course,  to  be 
considered  as  a  so-called  monosyllabic  foot. 


XXIX. 

Wm,  Conq.     Where's  Lord  Dirot? 

Dem.     In  arms,  my  gracious  lord, 
Not  past  two  miles  from  hence. 
As  credibly  I  am  ascertained. 

Fair  Em,  37.  —  Simpson,  II,  449. 

Arrange  and  read:  — 

Dem.     In  arms,  my  gracious  lord,  not  past  two  miles 
From  hence,  as  credibly  I'm  ascertain'd. 
in  the  first  line  Simpson  reads    Wh^re  isy   against  the  metre. 


FAIR  KM.  It 

XXX. 

Amh.     Wmrty   iluu:   the  ktng  of  Detioarfc  and  mjr 

Doth  tend  to  know  of  tliee«  what  U  ibo  cavr. 

That,  ii^larioMiy*  agatoit  ibe  law  of  anra 

Tbou  batt  it(ol*n  awajr  his  ociljr  daafht"r  nui^^ 

The  oolj  itajr  and  comlbrt  of  hb  Uf* 

ThcfBKNC^  by  ne 

He  willecb  thee  to  trod  bb 

Or  ebe  (ortbwitb  b«*  wfll  levy 

As  aoon  «h.i  licr  in  drspiir  uf  ibcr. 

FAia  Em.  ^o        ^.%.^.-  n    .♦. 

Arrange  and  read:  — 

Amh.     yXskTxy  tbn^ 

The  king  of  TVtimark  .mti  n 

Doth  tend  to  kiKm  of  dx-<-,   • 

That  th«»u  haflt  i4ol*n,  agafaM  tb< 

Injvriooily  away  bit  dauK* 

The  only  itay  and  ooml^: 

Tbeielbfe  by  mp  be  vOlctb  tbcr 

Or  elae  Ibnfawilh  bell  levy  tti 

Aa  looii  than  fMcb  her  bi  cU 
The  rdteratkmt  of  mh^  hi  the  l^> 
Ui^kkr  Bktmk  bi  the  foitrtb 
*di|rfogBipfahsa*.  if  this  tocbnic. 
be  tailwiducwl  bMo  KngtiUi;  \\  . 

■aperirck*  the  aooMiwbat  heavy  and  vagar 
S.  Walker.  Ok.  Eaaok.  I  27a.    A  aWl- 
gmpby  bai  occMned  alrf«dy  tai  Now  X  . 

>*|M>HI  coiMteviti—  aa  to  iAMd  even  glartnfr  diplo- 
BMiy  pefba|ia  prewf  lo 


ib         HISTRIO-MASTIX.    THK  LONDON  PRODIGAL. 

That,  'gainst  the  law  of  arms,  injuriously 
Thou  *st  stol'n  away  his  only  daughter  HIanch. 

The  sixth  and  seventh  lines    have    Imumi   <-oiitrart(fl  \>\    *  Im-i- 

vrood  into  the  following :  — 

Therefore  by  me  he  wills  thee  sc?nd  her  back. 

Needlessly  hold  and  needlessly  harsh. 


XXXI. 

Are  not  you  Merchants,  that  from  East  to  West, 
From  the  Antarcticke  to  the  Arctick  Poles, 
Bringing  all  treasure  that  the  earth  can  yeeld? 

Histrio-Mastix,  apud  Simpson,  Thk  School  of 

ShAKSPKRE,  n,  44   SKQ. 

Read:  —  Bring  in  all  treasure,  —  Qy.  Polel 


XXXII. 
Flow.  Sen,    V  faith,  sir,  according  to  the  old  proverb: 
The  child  was  bom,  and  cried, 
Became  a  man,  after  fell  sick,  and  died. 

Thk  London  Prodigal,  I,  r.  —  Malone,  m  iti  kmkm, 

II>  45  S'  —  Hazlitt,  The  Supplkmentarv  Works  of 

Wm.  Shakspeare,  209. 

Afierf  in  the  last  line,  looks  like  an  interpolation  and  should 
be  expunged,  liy  the  way,  it  may  be  remarked  that  in  Mr 
Carew  Hazlitt's  English  Proverbs  and  Proverbial  Phrases  this 
*old  proverb'  is  not  to  be  found. 


THE  UWDOif  mODIGAL.  11 

XXXJII 
Sir  Um,    WItoftf  it  thif  iim/  Wc  wc  pMt  it,  iMfodi. 
n.tf.     Tiw  good  iklffn  U  brfr.  lir.  but  the  htA  gMr 

i«  brlorr. 


•Ml 


\  —    Tkt  g^  ngm   it»»«<.'«u   <#i    TV  /«W  n^m.   — 
>g  to  MiUocie.  the  foUcM  m  «dl  jw  the  aKHSeni  edUioM 

n»d  1*^  kUtk  gmk\  imtrtd  oT  wbidi  Malone  hM  icHonMi  Mr 

ii«ri  /«ir  frooi  tbr  quarlnw 

XXXIV. 
ArU,     Wli),  tbere  *ti»  now:  our  ywr's  wi^w  aad  ov 
virib  will  •cwoe  pajr  for  brokao  swards  and  b^dJati  flat  w« 
ttK  in  oor  quamsls.     Hut  1*11  not  IglM  ^  Dsabdfi  be  d*  t'  dlier 
ikie.  that's  IUl 

Ths  UiMDofi  PsooMAL,  II,  4.  .  Mau,  U,4loi.  ~  lUtn  ass. 

•  .rMur  piarrth.     Thr   servants  do  not  aw  Ihdir 

4iid   btidUerB  m  their  own  qaaneb,  bat  in  Ihose  of 

"^ys  Aofaaokc  to  Sir  LaBOBloi«  nls  w§t$Kt% 

thr  scene,  'we  have  been  scooflng  of 

for  jTour  desenoc.* 

XXXV. 

M,  Fhv,     Now,  God   thank  )rott,  swret  ladjr.     If  yon 
have  anjr  friend,  or  garden-housr  wfaeie  yoa  nay  cs^ikijr  a 


TMi  LoMKMi  PaooMAi,  V,  I.  —  MaIm^  n,  <. 
I:  if  jrm  ktm  «pr  A*''  ^  gmrdtwktmu. 


n  MUCEDORUS. 

XXXVI. 

Flying  for  succour  to  their  dankish  ca\' 

Mi  El).  DrMUS,  4.   —  Ed.  W.VKNKE   AXD 

I'K  . '  r,  22.  —  Hazlitt's  Dodsley,  VII,  204. 

My  conjectural  emendation  dankish  has  been  received  into 
the  text  l^y  Messrs  Wamkc  and  Procscholdt;  the  old  editions 
read  Danish,  a  reading  which  cannot  lay  claim  to  a  gentler 
appellation  than  that  of  nonsense.  Dankish  occurs  in  the 
Comedy  of  Errors,  V,   i,  247:  — 

And  in  a  dark  and  dankish  vault  at  home. 
Another  emendation  may,  however,  be  offered,  viz.  dampish, 
Cf.  The  Birth  of  Merlin,  IV,   i   (ed.  Delius  69) :  — 

Then  know,  my  lord,  there  is  a  dampish  cave, 

The  nightly  habitation  of  these  dragons, 

Vaulted  beneath  &c. 
The  Play  of  Stucley  668  (Simpson,  The  School  of  Shakspere, 

1, 185):  - 

When  we  are  lodged  within  the  dampish  held. 


XXXVU. 

Seg.  \j\side\     This  seems  to  be  a  merry  fellow. 

MUCEDORUS,  Del.,  13.  —  W.  and  Pk.,  32.  —  H's  D.,VII,  213. 

A  regular  blank  verse  would  be  restored  by  the  insertion  of 
very  before  merry.  That  very  was  frequently  interpolated  has 
beCn  shown  by  S.  Walker,  Crit.  Kxam.,  I,  268  seq.  QL  also 
No.  XLI.     Here  we  meet  with  an  instance  of  its  omission. 


XXXVIU. . 
Mouse,    I  think  he  was,  for  he  said  he  did  lead  a  salt- 
seller's  life  about  the  woods. 


W^.    Tbott  woiddii  my,  m  wMmy  m  wkmA  fk 

UXXMiamV,  trntm  4^  —  W.  AMU  Fft^  64.  —  IT*  T      ""      4^ 

R»^*!     —   '»   #.  A/-,r,  ••  1^,.  f(iv.n«  •*»*•  woods. 


God  gnot  brr  gmx  anuugit  ut  long  ma/  telfik* 
And  thcMc  Uuu  would  imC  bavc  it  aow 
W.  ii]<l  tl^t  tiy  fUivy  noon  thdr  hnrti  thcv  mi^hl  tai^0(a. 
rV  ooQodl,  and  Ifaii  ftsln 

«d)l  with  thy  mm  hol>  hftiMl! 
3ti<i  ?fi<    sn]M<«i-i«    irmiit  then  gracp, 

aaoD  to  deiaat: 
i^»u^  rrtgn  m  joy  ami  grcst  (dklly, 

Kuh   I     ..^u«i.  lM*art  do  My  Arr--^   -^•**  •~-'    [ExmmJ. 
MoobntM,  W.  juio  Pt  I>^  Vn,  j6o. 

IVm;  vcfBet,  whkh  cnodiidr  the  pla>  :  1598, 

have  been  tramwitlad  to  m  in  a  fiatc  ul  socb  defenoKj 
a*  cannui  tw  laid  to  the  anthor'a  door,  howei^nr  poor  a  «af- 
wkb'  ay  have  been.     The  leoocid  Uoe  oonabta  of  four, 

a  of  ill  feet;  the  wonb  WmU  Ha/,  arWeb  bcgbi 
....:tl  Ihi^  have  itoply  flipped  down  ffouk  ne  mcood  to 
thr  thhd  Itnr,  or  rather  they  were  vrftteD  in  the  margin  and 
inarrtcd  {n  the  wrong  place  by  the  oompoaitor.  For  r«ala 
in  th«*  fourth  line,  however  imrxcepdooable  it  may  be  ^  ai!, 
Umd  should  be  fobatltnted,  as  with  thii  ringle  eiceplion  tim 
oondnding  ipeech  of  Comedy  it  in  rhyme.  Thb  alm- 
tinn  is,  moreover,  mppoffled  by  the  conctodJng  prayer  in  The 
Thrrr  T^ord*  and  Three  Ladlea  of  Ixmdon  (Doddey  ed. 
liaaUlt,VI,  501  teq).    IVre  we  read:  — 

Her  ooncH  «laa  and  aoUea  of  ihie  land 
Blem  and  pre»?rvi5,  O  LordI  with  thy  right 


§4  IrfUCEDORUS. 

Wheliit^r  or  not  the  line  nhoulU  be  tilled  up,  it  i^  dilficult  to 
decide,  as  it  would,  at  ihi*.  same  Umo,  involve  the  qurstion, 
whether,  instead  of  gtaW^  it  in  the  following  lino,  we  should 
not  read  guide  them.  Both  may  be  easily  done,  if  the 
requisite  boldness  be  conceded  to  the  cmendator.  May  not 
the  author  have  written,  e.  g.:  — 

The  council  and  the  nobles  of  this  land 
Lord,  guide  them  still  with  thy  most  holy  hand? 
Of  the  two  clauses  TTieir  prince  to  serve  and  her  to  obey  in 
the  sevei>^i  line  one  —  most  probably  the  second  —  is  cer- 
tainly a  gloss  and  must  be  expunged;  and  the  last  line  but 
one  may  be  easily  reduced  to  five  feet  either  by  the  omission 
of  joy  and  or  of  great  before  felicity,  in  which  latter  case 
felicity  is  to  be  pronounced  as  a  trisyllable  (flicity).*  The 
corresponding  line  in  the  concluding  prayer  of  The  Three 
Lords  and  Three  Indies  of  London  runs  as  follows:  — 

Lord!    grant   her   health,    heart's -ease,    \and\   joy   and 

mirth. 
The    whole    passage,    therefore,    would   seem   to   have   come 
originally     from     the    author's    pen     in     about    the    following 
shape:  — 

God  grant  her  Grace  amongst  us  long  may  reign, 
And  would  that  those  that  would  not  have  it  so, 
Hy  Knvy  soon  their  hearts  they  might  forego. 

Com.     The  council  and  the  nobles  of  this  land, 
Lord,  guide  them  still  with  thy  most  holy  hand! 

♦  Felicity   as   a   trisyllable  occurs    in   Sir  Thomas  More's  Utopia 
ed.  Arber  167:  — 

Whcrfore  not  Utopie,  but  rather  rightely 
My  name  is  Eutopie :  A  place  of  felicity. 
See  Abbott,  Shakespearian  Grammar,  4t>8. 


The  I  ii—riiii  utd  the  mAfeciM. 
Thdr  |ififH»  to  wme  md  tiMtoii  lo 
Ijoing  Mmtf  the  Mpi  in  jay  md  UHdHf, 
hjnM  OwMmi  ImbwI  do  my  Aamn  wkb 


XL. 

My  power  Imm  kMt  brr  might*  and  Knvjr*!  diils'b  eipircd. 
Yon  iplendent  mmj/pttj  hni  Idled  my  fillet. 
And  1  nnmed  am. 

MOCTBiotiam  DiL^  SS*  —  V*  Aim  Pft^  jt.  —  ITS  IX,  VII,  2%% 

Ami  bdbi«  A^/#  hot  been  added  by  the  oditoft.  The 
•eooQd  line  b  wutinf  in  tbe  qnnrlo*  oT  1611  and  1668  and 
oonaeqoently  in  Delink  edkioo  aim.  In  my  opinSnn,  die  ttwae 
linet  tiK>ttld  be  tfent  ananfed:  — 

My  powor  baa  loat  bar  miglil,  ami  i-jivj  «  cntf 
Kxpired  b;  yon  n>icndani  mB|eaiy 
Ias  fcU'd  my  iting,  and  I  amaaM  an. 
<T  mooid  we  alter  SmB^t  to  i|y?    A  lait  ao  fion^  oor> 
rnptrd  aa  thai  of  MnuacinnM  cannot  be  bealed  wMmtt  bold> 
itbongb  the  teaa  bold  an  enwndarion  is.  dm  yeahir 
<teHea  00  oar  a|i|ifo«aL   Nov,  if  we  rend  mgt^  not 
lition  of  mti  wonld  be  ifiarcd,  bat  alao  the  dliri. 
woold  ramahi  nnlonched:  — 

loat  her  nighit  oqr  diMe't  ei|iir'd. 
'"^*N*«Qr  baa  IcOcd  w$  Hii^ 


m     NOBODY  AND  SOIfB*BODYj  iTHE  PLAY  OF  STUCLEY. 

XIJ. 
I  Uiankt  him,  and  w>  came  to  see  the  Court, 
Where  I  am  very  much  l)eho!ding  to  your  kind? 

No-BODV   AKD  SOMJK-BODV,   APUI)  SIMPSON,   TlU 

or  Shakspk&e,  I,  322. 

Dele  irn'  in  th<^  second  line.     Compare  S.Walker,  Crii.  ixain. 
I,  268  seqq.     See  also  No.  XXXVII. 


XIJI. 
Ens.     Lieutenant,  he  's  a  gallant  gentleman, 
We  know  it  well,  and  he  that  is  not  willing 
To  venture  life  with  him,  I  would  for  my  part 
He  might  end  his  days  worser  than  the  pestilence. 

The  P1.AV  OF  Stuclev,  apud  Simpson,  The  School 
OF  Shaksperr,  I,  185. 

Delf   //>  in  the  last  line  and  write  M'  pesiiUttce. 


CHAPMAN. 

XLIII. 
Give  me  the  master-key  of  all  the  doors. 

AlPHONSUS  ED.    ELZE,   43   AND    1 33. 

The  old  editions  read:  — 

Boy,  give  me  the  master-key  of  all  tlie  doors. 
Another  instance  to  the  same  effect  occurs  on  p.  52  (cf.  p.  1 35) 
where  the  old  editions  read:  — 

Madam,  that  we  have  suffered  you  to  kneel  so  long. 
In   both   cases   I   have   thought  myself  justified   by  th<;  metre 
in   expunging   the  words  of  address  Boy  and  Madam  ^  as  no 


ALVftovnjs.   puiAm  iiArojf  Aim  rRiAR  mrmiAY.    fl 

donN  «Ridi  wonfci  nmf  fri^qweatly  hsve  hc<m  inlcf|Kiliiled  bf 
the  acton.     In  thr  /^Iftlnfi   of  Clui|iciitr'  »iy 

lUcfaard  Hcm^  <»,.,. k,-».5  n  ,..,.i..„    tn-.  ..,    ,.  ,.  ct 

Mfhonm»  has  ^  wMMMtt  tttt 

lean  admow Moment,  //trr  has  brm  ncnitir<t,    whfl«t  .V/«dbmi 

Imm  been  nrtlored  fft4B  the  old  rdhion.    Tbert  an-    * - 

two  other  wajTs  of  Mtnfyiny  uif  mioifcaKnts  of 

ntm  b,   to    placr   thr  «T»rd>  /f#r  and  AMtm  in  iaiefjec- 

ttaal  tfnea:  — 

Boy, 

<  .hrr  mr  tin-  tnasCrt-kry  *»•., 
Uic  othrr.  to  rcatorv  thr  mrtn*  by  cotitfactk>ni:  ~- 

P«ir.  (rfvo  '  m«    ih*  idA  !  <t€*r.kiv  f  of  41!  !  th*»  efn^rs 
an« 

Ma'am,  tliit  t  >  j  f«TM  you  |  to  knrti  |  m  !dng. 

I  now  ffN !  rtinvinr' •     'hill  la^  way  wa»  the  poet^i  own 

ibinflk>'  !ia.  hctantgrgvltm  vrm  WAldtrr  and  Trant- 


tfRMMilB. 

s; '  ;  \ 

'!iu  mouon  likm  mc  writ. 
1  with  oar  trahu. 

V  ingB.   — 

Caira  Friar  Baooo,  FUigUnd'i  «»iily 
Faua  Bacm  AMU  FtiAft  Bt^' 
AMU  PoancAt  Woaas  r»f  u 

WD,  Dvca,  iS9> 

Dyer  lofgtaia  mm^mt  Vmdfrmmtt  (bo  aUfhl  hava  oiomttrcd 
w»/rM  VrrMi^  The  Binb  oT  Mote  ad.  Ddiia.  75). 


88     FRIAR  BACON  AND  FRIAR  BUNGAY.    TAMBURLAINE. 

as  Prof.  Ward  (Marlowe's  Tragical  History  of  Doctor  Faustus 
and  Greene's  Honourable  History  of  Friar  Hacon  and  Friar 
Bungay,  Oxford,  1878,  220)  sees  no  reason  to  alter  tlie  text 
and  compares  such  compounds  as  A.-S.  tvuftdor''W<ri  .  or 
wonder  siorie  (in  'Ilie  Knight's  Tale  [line?])  and  wotuifr  chunce 
(in  Tlie  Man  of  Lawes  Talc  5465)  to  which  he  might  have 
added  wonder  ih^'ng  in  The  ToNvneley  Mysteries  (Marriott,  Col- 
lection of  Kuglish  Miracle  Plays  138).  Hut  is  the  present 
case,  where  we  have  to  deal  with  a  proper  name,  to  be  classed 
unhesitatingly  with  such  compounds?  Are  we  not  reminded 
involuntarily  of  Shakespeare's  *so  rare  a  wonder*d  father' 
(The  Tempest,  IV,  i,  122)  and  tempted  to  write  wonder  d 
Vandermastl  But  our  doubts  are  not  even  here  at  rest. 
Ferdinand  when  speaking  of  his  rare -wondered  father  has 
just  witnessed  Prospero's  'most  majestic  and  charmingly  har- 
monious vision'.  King  Henr)-,  however,  has  not  yet  seen  the 
slightest  proof  of  Vandermast's  magic  art;  what  reason  has 
he  to  address  him  as  a  wonder,  or  a  wondered  artist?  The 
Emperor,  in  presenting  Vandermast  to  the  king,  has  indeed 
praised  his  accomplishments,  but  he  has  been  still  more  elo- 
quent on  the  travels  which  the  learned  doctor  has  undertaken. 
Would  it  not,  therefore,  be  much  more  to  the  purpose  to  read 
wander* d  Vandermast  Compare  Henry  VIII,  I,  3,  19:  — 
The  reformation  of  our  travelled  gallants, 
That  fill  the  court  with  quarrels,  talk,  and  tailors. 


MARLOWE. 

XLV. 
Myc.     Well,  here  I  swear  by  this  my  royal  seat  — 
Cos.     You  may  do  well  to  kiss  it  then. 

I    TAMBURLAINE,    I,    I    (WoRKS   EU.    DYCK    8a). 


TAMmmLAINF. 


The   MCOfMl   Hfir.   in   my  opinion,   iIkmM  be  ccMsplMMl  bf 
die  adcliikjii  of  A^m**:  « 

Yon  ma)  clo  wHI  to  Ium  it  tlinu  MrteUt. 


XLVL 
Tmi^.     Suv.  TediHks;  aik  a  parlr  fim. 

The   mctrr.    I    thwiL.   irqviret  pttrkjf.     Tbr  lim  kwt  ol 
Unr  ^^'-     t!.  muiMMyllabk.    Compare  No.  IV. 


XLVU. 

And  msdr  a  vojrifv  into  Kiiropc« 

a  Tamoti  4IIW,  I,  I  (W<ias»  4«i). 

*A  \Mir(l'.  ^a3rt  Dyce,  *dropt  oat  from  llrfi  iliie.*  I  think 
not.  but  am  ptwoaJed,  dMt  Mavtowe  wrote  Ja»^f0.  Ot 
R.  ( Imlcr't  Loves  Martvr  rd.  GroMri  f for  the  Nmr  5«baksprfr 
Sodecy)  24:  - 

Wckxime  imiBortal  Bewtk:,  we  »iU  ridr 
Over  the  Scmi-drde  of  Horopa, 
And  bend  oqr  oonrw  where  we  will  wr  thr  Tklr. 
That  parte*  the  Continctil  of  Afrkx, 
Wherr  the  gmat  ch«B  gooemefl  Tkrtaria: 
AtKl  %irh(*n  the  »tarr)  Curtatnc  vmk«  thr  tii^i« 
tn  l*aph«Mi  Mcred  lie  %rr  niranr  U>  liglit 
III'     Hliortrtiing    of    the    peoah    in    Sitrtpt    wm    iMit         rr 
<»tr  iiigi*    whrti    we    CompMIP    X^^krtUn    (I   TMtfborhllnr    . 
Work*   36b)   aiHl   Sdnmaia  (Mar1<mr.    Kirvt   Rixik   of  t^-an. 
Work*   )77b).   br^i<l«*  the  wrilknrmn  kfyptrim.    fWkr 
mkm  and  <Hhrrv     K4i«r  qtaaiolty   In  chMtal  proper 


2K)  EDWARD  n. 

seems  to   be   privileged.     Cf.  Marlowe's  Doctor  Faustus  &c. 

r^.    \.  W.  Ward  v    ^" "    'HJ.     S.  Walker,  Versification,  172  seq. 


XLVUI. 
My  lord,  here  comes  the  }ang,  and  the  no!)los, 
From  the  parliament.     I'll  stand  asid( . 

Edwaro  n.  —  Works,  184a. —  Mari.ow's  Kdwakd  II 
ED.  Fr.KAY,  51. 

Although  this  is  the  reading  of  all  the  four  quartos  (1594, 
1598,  161  i  and  1622),  the  text  must  nevertheless  be  pro- 
nounced corrupt;  the  vocative  Aly  lord  has  no  antecedent  to 
which  it  might  refer,  and  the  verse,  moreover,  consists  only 
of  four  feet  Dyce,  therefore,  transposes  the  words  and  reads 
Here  comes  niy  lord  the  kingy  an  emendation  which  is  greatly 
preferable  to  Cunningham's  suggestion  Byr  lord,  here  comes 
the  king\  for  Alarlowe,  us  Mr.  Fleay  justly  remarks,  never 
makes  use  of  similar  oaths  and  protestations,  and  if  he 
did,  we  should  be  prepared  rather  for  Byr  lady  than  for 
Byr  lord,  Mr  Fleay  himself  tries  to  heal  the  corruption 
by  a  different  arrangement  of  the  lines:  — 

Here  cunies  my  lord 

The  king  and  th'  nobles  from  the  parliament 

I'll  stand  aside. 
In  my  opinion  this  Is  far  from  being  an  improvement    Dyce's 
reading   is   no   doubt  tho  most  acceptable,   and  would  meet 
all    wishes,    if   it    did    complete    the   verse,    which  might   l>e 
eflfected  by  the  addition  of  a  single  monosyllabic:  — 
/Hcr^  comes  my  lord  the  king  and  all  the  nobles 

From  th*  parliament     I'll  stand  aside. 
(Anglia,  lierausgogeben  von  Wiilckor  iind  Traiitmanii    I,  346.) 


XMX 
Dot  trU  ID**,  Mnfttmcr,  wiuu't  thy  device 
AenitKi  tfi«^  «uietx  tffoiiiph  ««  decreed?  Sec, 

KowAftp  11  fWoMLft  i^bU  —  rtCAT.  6a. 

and  the*   ftiliowftig  \tne%  b 

Hiiij^  )>.^%^g(«  from  Semamyr  voo  RmbmIii, 

'tVjp-m.  H«nlinpni  ni  Sacfwrn.  Mm  Ac 

ro]  F(«nt- 

Utuic  uaierta  [vu.  at  wmicfaaU],  cCvra 

hfruui*   auflkn   FIiim  gcbawet,   dvUm 

tiiclie  bondert  SchOd  vott  Papfim 

l^nui  wax  -nkitmaUt  vnd  Wort  gvoMhlct 


Ho 


atii  i(pi,  bt  drr  Gang  rivas  frut^< 

•Icrgldchen  schiklr.* 


AHD 

I- 
You  inott  coarv  frcrtr  rn|«rt«iiirt»:  \c  pinr  iadffniinitv 
Tnr  1wt>  Noiiir   KiH%Mrx.  111.  ^:   «i*.   luTf  i  aoALjr.  p 

.Mr  llarnid  I  Jitledak^,  Ibr  laim  editor  oT  tliia  pbr,  nrtrmh 
hb  nAU>  iKi  thr  above*  line  to  an  rxphinalfcNi  of  tbo  mocb 
di%iiMr<l  |>hri4f^  I'^-m  Frt/W\  Frtnt  br  thinks  to  b^  rt|ui- 
ralimt  %»itb  Fruthm,i  lUtr  and  a^-«ir  to  aran  4rwmk^  Iml/ttmf 
mfi^.  Thia  r^pianation .  however,  baa  long  brm  wpeiwdrd. 
Mm  wiMil  hM  been  mkl  bf  NM«a  •.  v.  and  ttfMil  tai  msf 
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edition  of  Chapman's  Alphonsus  138  seq.  I  should  not  revert 
to  the  subject,  if  I  were  not  able  to  bring  forward  some  fresh 
passages  that  go  far  to  show  llial  L'psii:  Freeze  or  Upset 
Dutch  means  'in  the  Frisian  or  Dutch  manner.'  The  first  of 
these  passages  occurs  in  A  Pleasant  Comedie  of  Pasquil  and 
Katherine,  A.  II  (Simpson,  The  School  of  Shakspere,  II,  1O5):  — 

Pour  wine,  sound  music,  let  our  bloods  not  freeze. 

Drink  Dutch,  like  gallants,  let's  drink  upsey  freeze. 
That  is  to  say,  the  English  gallants  of  the  time  used  to  drink 
in  the  Dutch  or  Frisian  fashion,  i.  «•.  with  the  (German 
drinking  ceremonies,  for  Dutch,  Irti^  as  elsewhere,  means 
German,  and  it  is  a  well  known  fact  that  the  German  drinking 
ceremonies  at  that  time  had  spread  over  Holland  and  even 
reached  England.  John  Taylor,  the  Waterpoet,  in  his  account 
of  his  journey  to  Hamburgh  (Three  Weeks,  Three  Daies  &c., 
Works,  1872,  3)  says:  'and  having  upse-freez'd  four  pots  ot 
boon  beer  as  yellow  as  gold'  &c.,  which  words  I  take  to  mean, 
having  drunk  four  pots  of  beer  after  the  Frisian  manner. 
That  ''Cpsee  Frieze  cross^  means  to  drink  with  interlaced  arms 
{Briiderscha/t  trinken)^  as  I  have  conjectured,  is  confirmed 
by  Nash,  Summer's  I^st  Will  and  Testament  (apud  Dodsley, 
1825,  IX,  49):  *A  vous,  monsieur  Winter,  a  frolick  upsy 
freese:  cross,  ho!  super  nagulum.'  That  is,  let  us  cross  or 
interlace  our  arms,  as  the  (Germans  do  when  drinking  Bru" 
derschajly  and  let  us  'drench'  our  glasses  'to  the  bottom' 
so  that  what  is  left  may  stand  on  the  tlmmb-nail.  This,  in 
German,  is  called  to  this  day  die  Xa^ei probe  tnachen^  and  still 
forms  part  of  tlie  ceremony  of  drinking  Briiderschaft.  — 
A  fourtli  allusion  to  'Upsy  Freeze'  is  contained  in  a  work  of 
much  later  time,  viz.  in  Johann  Georg  Forster's  Jiriefwechsel 
herausgegcben  von  Th[erese]  H[uber],  geb.  Ii[eyne]  (Leipzig, 
1829)  II,  671;   it    is   in    an    English    letter    dated    Overberg*s 


THE  IHMPUI. 


Coolimjn,  AqgM  17.  1775,  and  mddnmtd  to  Gmrft  Fc 
bf  the  dIaimgvMiod  Sn^edWi  Mlimiiii  AndraM 
•Dmt  9r*,  be  «ftec«,  'm  Iimt  Uw  iiltnim  by  ■«■»  of  ibfe 
letter  to  ifaftke  buds  wHb  joa  'i^  smgrnA  Afrkmm  Bmn*\ 
lor,  a»  1  baw  now  fat  lone  tine  beeo  bi  <|Mften  by  ibc 
Owerberpe  peMum,  jroa  laaM  ghe  Me  letve  to  Mow  tbe 
GOrtooii  oi  tboM  food  faUo,  wbo,  wiibcmt  any  olber  looad*- 
boot  mmpHmmHi.  pfwent  tbeir  ibup  bMMk,  m  Ibe  Hew 
Zealttidfln  tbdr  cmrvcd  iiom»  vben  a  ooidbU  lalole  b  aowt.' 
—  Tbeif  can  br  00  doabl  tbat  0^  mm  gmdi  Afritmm  B^tm 
in  tbr  tive  laannar  of  tbe  Afrkan  Boen.'  (AngHa, 
von  Wikber  and  TVaalMaaii  1.  J47  mi.) 


Tbe  waridns  of  Ion  tidaa! 

I.    I.    CO  UTQ 


1  do  not  reooUect  wbelber  or  not  any  editor  bat  alwady 
raaMtfbed  tbat  tliew  words  contain  an  albMioa  to  tba  liogidar 
■MKk*  oC  execution  to  vbicb  pimlet  were  i'lmrtiUMad  in  Eof* 
land.  *Ifrmit  and  robbefB  by  tea',  my%  llarfittn  (DoiGriplioa 
of  England  ed.  Komiiratt,  London,  1877, 119)  *are  i-onrtiinid 
in  tbe  ooort  of  adnaraltie^  and  bangnd  00  tiM  ikonUVamt 
marke.  wbf<fe  ibry  are  leA  till  tbroe  lidM  bane 
tbsM.'  AooordiailoHoliBibedni,  iJ7i,ae«« 
ware  baafad  00  tbe  liveiiida  balow  London,  on  Mavcb  % 

i 


SA  THE  TEMPEST. 

1577 — 8.     (Anglia,   heransg^opfcben  von  Willcker  nnd  Trant- 
mann  I,  338). 

Prof.  John  \\.  1  i.tu-.s  ^m  rhe  Academy  of  Srj»t.  1,  10/^, 
220)  has  corroborated  the  above  remark  by  two  passages 
from  Greene's  Tu  Quoque  and  from  Stow,  apud  Dodsley 
ed.  Hazlitt  XI,  188.  He  also  refers  to  the  description  of  the 
Execution  Dock  at  Wapping,  in  Murray's  Handbook  for  Kent 
*Ten  tides',  he  justly  adds,  *are  of  course  a  comic  exaggera- 
tion, three  tides  being  no  suffidently  severe  punishment  for 
"this  wide-chapp'd  rascal",  the  boatsman*. 


LU. 
This  blue -eyed  hag  was  hither  brought  with  child 
And  here  was  left  by  sailors. 

The  Tempest,  I,  2,  270  skq. 

Staunton  and  Mr  P.  A.  Daniel  (Notes  and  Conjectural  Emen- 
dations 9)  ingeniously  propose  blear-eyed.  In  favour  of  this 
suggestion  it  may  be  added  that  Reginald  Scot,  in  his  Dis- 
coverie  of  Witchcraft,  B.  I,  Chap.  3  (apud  Drake,  Shakspeare 
and  his  Times  II,  478),  writes  indeed  that  witches  *are  women 
which  be  commonly  old,  lame,  hleare-tied^  pale,  fowle,  and 
full  of  wrinkles.'  Mr  Wright,  on  the  other  hand,  in  his 
annotated  edition  of  this  play,  sustains  the  reading  of  the 
folio;  ^biu€'eyed\  he  says,  'does  not  describe  the  colour  of  the 
pupil  of  the  eye,  but  the  livid  colour  of  the  eye -lid,  and  a 
blue  eye  in  this  sense  was  a  sign  of  pregnancy';  in  proof  of 
which  Mr  Wright  quotes  a  passage  from  Webster's  Duchess 
of  Malfi.  Nowhere  indeed,  if  not  in  the  passage  under  dis- 
cussion, does  Shakespeare  mean  the  colour  of  the  pupil,  when 
speaking  of  blue  eyes,  but  the  livid  circles  round  the  eyes 
or   the   bluish    eyelids;    thus,   e.  g.,   in   As  You   Like  It,  III, 


no  dottU,   and   it  cofroboflBd  bjr  a  fimifr   in 

Wwfne  QoMM  U  1,  45.  wlirrr  the  poH  Mcrftm  'blM  cfn- 

Ikk'  to  DwM  viMo  rfie  luu 


■■■--■      »» *    *-■  - 

WWm   WfWKm  PW 

And   iliiMii  dfjta  with  pale  and  dmOk 

At  laitt  ibe  gaa  «p  lift. 
Hew  too  ibe  adjecthe  •bloe*  li  to  be  taken  in  ftioldMOHv 
viL  •Uvid';  tee  Mr  Skeat't  Rtpnologioal  DictioQafy  a.  v.  Btae. 
It  vonld  be  of  no   i  iiif  iin   inlareit  to  know  encdf 

tbe  eyes  Mood  Mgbeat  in  iMonr  wiib  EMnb 
Until  aomc  tncb  infowMirtnn  be  eabmned  a  donbc  «ajr 
tbe  *bhie*eynd  b^'t  m  •  ««7  <tt 
10  be  ifgnitiirt  by  mmkt  inwnni  In  n  IM^ 
Aaeikan  poet,  firam  wbicb  It  oi^bt  be  ittfaRnd  tbnl.  In  pop- 


oC  vitclM     Mr  J.  a  WbMer,  «bo  it 
convcriaot    with    tbe    partknbfi   o(   tboee    pcnecutloot   for 
wltcbciaft   tbat  to  darkly   ill  tbe  pifea  of  earty 
biitory.  ny«  (Tbe  VUon  of  Fxbaid  nnd  CNber  Ptoca 
1878,  22):  — 

A  btoe-cyed  witob  iili  on  tbe  bank 
And  wesvea  bar  net  for  tbee; 
and  again  on  p.  26:  — 

ller  ipectre  walks  tbe  pmoaAte^ 

And  bamts  bodi  baU  and  mki 
Tbey  know  ber  by  tbe  great  Mwe  cyM 
And  floadng  gold  of  bail 
1  mcrdx  tbiow  tbii  o«t  aa  a  Mm,  u«t,  as  it  ^  '^m^  m  mr. 
Ibe  Mbfect  is  dustiHng  oCfbrtber  tovesUfMion. 


M  THE  TEMPEST. 

LIII. 

Pro,     Goc  make  thy  selfe  like  a  Nymph  o'  th'  Sea, 
Be  subiect  to  no  sight  but  thine,  and  mine:  inuisible 
To  euery  eye -ball  else:  goe  take  this  shape 
And  liither  come  in't:  goe:  hence 
With  diligence.  [Fxit. 

Pro,    Awake,  deere  hart  awake,  thou  hast  slept  well, 
Awake. 

The  Tbmpest,  I,  2,  301  ssqq. 

The  above  reading  of  the  folio  has  t)een  handled  by  the 
editors  in  a  somewhat  strange  and  violent  manner.  In  the 
first  line,  Pope  and  almost  all  his  followers  have  added  to 
before  a  Nymph  \  this  preposition  is  indeed  taken  from  the 
later  folios  and,  as  will  be  shown,  cannot  be  omitted,  on  ac- 
count of  the  metre.  Those  editors  who  do  not  agree  to 
its  insertion  transpose  the  words  Be  subject  from  the  begin- 
ning of  the  second  to  the  end  of  the  first  line.  In  the 
second  line  most  editors  have  struck  out  thine  and^  partly  in 
order  to  reduce  the  line  to  six  feet,  partly  because  they 
thought  the  word  *an  interpolation  of  ignorance',  as  Steevens 
terms  it  Dyce  goes  so  far  as  to  stigmatise  the  poor  words, 
although  contained  in  all  the  folios,  as  'most  ridiculous*. 
Such  high  words,  I  regret  to  say,  are  no  arguments;  this 
kind  of  criticism  amounts  to  correcting  the  poet  himself, 
if  correcting  it  be,  instead  of  his  copyists  and  printers.  In 
the  fourth  line  Ritson  and  others  have  omitted  goe  before 
hence^  and,  in  consequence,  have  been  obliged  to  write  in  it 
instead  of  in't.  After  all  these  alterations  it  is  no  wonder 
that  modem  texts  read  very  differently  from  what  has  been 
transmitted  in  the  folio;  in  Dyce's  third  edition  the  passage 
stands  thus:  — 


Go  urnkt  f^KfrnM  like  to  •  njrmpb  o'  ik'  tn. 

Be  Mbitcl  10  no  difiA  bol  wdtm;  faivUble 

To  evefy  ejfdMUl  die.    Go  like  thif 

And  hitlier  cone  int:  kcnoe  wllii 
The  Uft  ttne  it  Doi  ttunpl  from  the  fuUta  oT 
UunmcM  and  it  ipeaks  gmtly  in  bmar  oi  tlie  old  taatt  thai, 
the  lev  H  it  allerad,  llie  better  vcnet  aie  obtained;  ibeie  it 
indeed  no  oocatfcin  whatever  to  depart  bom  it,  e»e|it  in  the 
addition  of  the  prepodtion  Itinlheilntlineaiidintbe 
anancrmmt  of  the  ttnr^.  vhich  woold  appear  off%iiiall)r  to 
hav  lib:  — 

i«o,  make  tlifwU  like  lo  a  nympk  o'  th'  tea: 

Be  tnbfect  to  no  tiglit  bat  thinr  and  minr, 

Inviiible  to  every  cjrebaU  elv 

Go,  take  tUa  ihape  and  hither  cooie  in*t;  go  henoe 

With  dillgeooa.  [£x9i  Arki. 

Awakr,  dear  heart,  awake!  thoo  haat  tiepi  wei; 

Awake  r 
I  do  not  know  whether  thit  anaaffnin  haa  been  aheadlf 

the  poet  or  not;  all  1  can  fliy  it  that  I  have  never  bmI  with 
iL  WhedwT  or  not  the  teoond  f»,  fai  the  foailh  ttna^  ia  In 
be  divided  Horn  the  following  wordt  by  a  colon  my  be  kA 
to  die  rvadrr's  own  Jodgmeot;  It  doea  not  aflect  the  anao- 
gesMBt  propoted.  With  the  wordt  (U,  MAf  iht  tkt^  PiotpeiOb 
of  cowia,  givca  Ariel  die  gaiwat  which  it  to  lawkr  hta 
inviiriblc  to  eveiybody't  eyet  ewept  fait  (via.  Arid**) 
and  thoae  oT  hit  natter.  (RobinaooVi  gpimti  of 
PhnaditfihiA,  March    l^,   1870!  Vol  III.  xK) 


St  THE  TEMPEST. 

UV. 

My  prime  request, 
Whicli  1  do  last  pronounce,  is,  O  you  wonder! 
If  you  be  maid  or  no? 

'  The  Tkmfkst,  I,  2,  426  sbqq. 

Made  in   the   fourth   folio  is  an  evident  gloss;    the  sense  is, 
*If  you    be   an   (unmarried)    mortal    woman    or   a   goddess?' 
Compare  The  Birth  of  Meriin,  11,  2  (ed.  Delius  i^^'.  — 
Aur.     It  is  Artesia,  the  royal  Saxon  princess. 
Prime.     A  woman  and  no  deity?   no  feign'd  shape, 
To  mock  the  reason  of  admiring  sense. 
On  whom  a  hope  as  low  as  mine  may  live, 
Love,  and  enjoy,  dear  brother,  may  it  not? 
Compare  also  Odyss.  VI,  1 49  where  Ulysses  addresses  Nausicaa 
in  the  following  words:  — 

yovpoifjai  Ct  avaCOa'  &e6g  vv  rig  7}  ^Qorog  Icoi  x.  x.  X. 


LV. 

Be  of  comfort; 
My  father's  of  a  better  nature,  sir. 
Than  he  appears  by  speech:   this  is  unwonted 
Which  now  came  from  him. 

The  Tempest,  I,  2,  495  seqq. 

This  would  imply,  that  Prospero  generally  made  a  less  favour- 
able impression  by  his  speeches  than  by  his  actions,  which, 
of  course,  is  not  what  Miranda  means  to  say.  It  is,  on  the 
contrary,  only  this  one  speech  just  uttered  that  shows  him  to 
disadvantage,  and  this  speech,  as  Miranda  assures  Ferdinand, 
is  unwonted.     Read  therefore:  — 

Than  he  appears  b/s  speech:  &c. 


THB  TEMPEST. 


In  order  to  'iMkr  aaonmce  donble  9me\  it  OMy  be  added 
that  h'i  ocau%  in Jolm  Tmytor  the Wnwrpnrt'a p— pirfet aotitied 
IV  Wau-r-c'4>nDoinnt  his  Cnniplnint  Ac.  (LcmmIob,  i6ji)  at 
ihr  .  im1  of  the  'Sttire  on  A  l-lgwe  fltafer,  or  «  ooobiIi^ 


And  tfaot^  the  mukm  of  tnrth  ho  oomt  hiH, 
Yet  aUU  thii  Connonwt  dodi  Hoe  by*!  wili  ftc 
(ShdMtpetfe.JahfboGh  VUl.  376). 


LVL 
Gm,  All  three  of  then  are  deipcma:  their  gnat  guilt, 
like  poitoo  givoo  to  work  a  great  thne  after. 
Now  'ghM  to  bite  the  tpirha. 

T««  TuyavT,  m,  3.  io«  miqq. 

Mr  P.  A.  thmid  oanMi  tJknr  sf$riU\  oompmn  ho««Mr 
A  Waraii«  for  Fafa*  Woneo  A.  II.  i.  1381  (Staqimi.  The 
.School  of  Shakapete  11,  322):  — 

The  Utile  babies  in  the  moOierB'  am 

That  I  bf  mjf  muihm  have  left  fithwlf 
In  my  humble  opinion,  tfiii  ate  <f  the  article  faMtcad  of  dw 
piJiiaiim  pronoun  is  no  ootnpcioa  of  the  teitt,  bat  a 
aen  of  ipaech  00  die  part  of  dw  aadior,  which  it  is  ac 
oiBoe  of  the  critic  to  coriecl;  all  critics,  however,  know 
their  own  eqwieace  how  eEtrandlF  ^iiAcall  il  hi  ahrajs  to 
keep  dear  ftooi  enocs  and  talitakas  in    itistingtddiing   be> 
tween  die  peculiarities  and  hiaocandes  of  a  writer  and  dw 

of  his  tnascrihefs  and 


40  THE  TWO  GENTLEMEN  OF  VERONA. 

LVII. 
Come,  shadow,  come,  and  take  this  shadow  up. 
For  'tis  thy  rival.     O  thou  senseless  form, 
Thou  shalt  be  worshipp'd,  kjss*d,  loved  and  adored! 
And  were  there  sense  in  his  idolatry, 
My  substance  should  be  statue  in  thy  stead. 

Thb  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,  IV,  4,  202  seqq. 
The  word  siaitu  cannot  be  right,  and  the  attempts  that  have 
been  made  to  amend  it  (Hanmer  conjectured  sainted^  and 
Warburton  statwdt)  are  still  less  satisfactory.  I  tliink  we 
should  read  shadow^  on  which  word  Julia  is  evidently  playing. 
Shadow ^  in  Shakespeare,  is  usually  opposed  to  stihstance^ 
so  that  also  in  the  above  line  it  seems  to  be  almost  neces- 
sitated by  the  preceding  substance.  This  conviction  is  still 
strengthened  when  we  recall  the  verses  in  A.  IV,  Sc.  2, 
where  Proteus  asks  for  Silvia's  picture  and  Silvia  promises  to 
send  it:  — 

Pro.     Madam,  if  your  heart  be  so  obdurate 
Vouchsafe  me  yet  your  picture  for  my  love, 
The  picture  that  is  hanging  in  your  chamber; 
To  that  I'll  speak,  to  that  I'll  sigh  and  weep: 
For  since  the  substance  of  your  perfect  self 
Is  else  devoted,  1  am  but  a  shadow; 
And  to  your  shadow  will  I  make  true  love. 

Jul.   [Aside]    If  'twere  a  substance,  you  would,  sur«', 

deceive  it. 
And  make  it  but  a  shadow,  as  I  am. 

Sil,     I  am  very  loath  to  be  your  idol,  sir; 
But  since  your  falsehood  shall  become  you  well 
To  worship  shadows  and  adore  false  shapes. 
Send  to  me  in  the  morning  and  Til  send  it: 
And  so,  good  rest. 


.MIOirrA  DR£AM.  41 


Love  Hkd  m  ihadow  Mei,  when 

Tas  Mounr  Wrnti  tm  WrnDsoc,  U,  a. 

Hi*  takm  fite  ilMdnvi  for  tme  folHlncw. 

Ttns  AMDaoncoi*  HI,  i. 

That  MfM  li  Blandi,  [ioir]  daofbler  lo  Ibe  Ui^ 
TV  wbilancr  of  the  abadov  UmU  foo  hv. 

Faui  Bm  n*.  Dbuus  t.  '-  ^mnam,  Tta  flemooL 
or  SMASimi,  tU  4t^ 

It  noed  •ouoelx  be  renarked  tbftt  flmrfiwi,  in  the  lMH|Boled 
pMHife,  ftandi  for  the  pktnre  o(  I^ady  Btancfc.  (RobiiiMMi*t 
Kpitone  or  Uieratiifr,  Mardi  15.  1879:  Vol  Ul,  4^) 


Lvm. 

And  the  qvaint  oitaei  in  llir  wanton 
For  lack  of  tread  are  MKBrtbigniibabi 
I  i      human  mortalt  want  thdr  winter 
No  night  it  now  wiib  hymn  or  carol  bleil: 
Tnerciore  the  mooni  sc« 

A  Uumnaam-Sumi*%  DaiA 


There  k  not  noch  Iom  confMioii  in  the  ordrt 
dian  in  die  altered  miom  dii—ehWi.    Tk 
propoeed  by  Dr  Jobnaoot  boweveft  oobImm  i> 
coHBenHvale  widi  its  violence.     I  ddnfc  an 
healinf  the  oonvpcion  may  be  found.    The  li' 
The  boomn  mortab  wanf  their  winm  cb"  r 
No  night  it  now  with  hymn  or  carol  Meal* 
ibottid  be  pboed  after:  ^ 

F«ll  in  the  frath  lap  oT  die  crteion  roae. 


49  A  MIOSUIOIIR- NIGHT'S  DREAM. 

Theobald's  ingenious  suggestion  cheer  instead  of  hertt  althou^ 
withdrawn  by  its  author,  lias  been  rightly  taken  up  by  Dyce; 
indeed,  we  cannot  do  without  it  'llic  sense  is,  'wc;  see  the 
seasons  alter;  we  have  **snow  in  the  lap  of  June"  and  sum- 
mer in  winter,  so  that  we  can  enjoy  neither  summer  nor 
winter;  the  mortals  are  deprived  of  their  usual  Nvintcr  enjoy- 
ments, and  no  night  is  blessed  with  Christmas  hymns  or 
carols.'     (The  Athenaeum,  Oct  26,   1867,  537.^ 


LK. 

Can  you  not  hate  me,  as  I  know  you  do. 
But  you  must  join  in  souls  to  mock  mo  too? 

A  Midsummer -Night's  Dream,  III,  2,  149  seq. 

The  second  line,  although  Dyce  is  silent  about  it,  is  certainly 
corrupt  Hanmer  conjectured  in  flouts \  Mason,  in  satd\ 
Tyrwhitt,  ///  souls\  Warburton,  hut  must  join  insolents.  Accor- 
ding to  my  conviction  Shakespeare  wrote:  — 

But  you  must  join  in  taunts  to  mock  me  too? 
The  usual  abbreviation  'tautij',  if  the  stroke  were  obliterated,  or 
altogether  left  out,  could  be  easily  misread  for  'fouls'.     (The 
Athenaium,  Oct  26,   1867,  537.) 


LX. 
Merry  and  tragical!  tedious  and  brief! 
That  is  hot  ice  and  wondrous  strange  snow. 

A  MrosuMMER  -  Night's  Dream,  V,  i,  58  seq. 

Hanmer  proposed  and  ivondrms  scorching  snow;  Warburton, 
a  wondrous  strange  shew\  Upton,  and  Capell,  and  wondrous 
strange  black  snow\  Mason,  and  wonder ous  strong  snow)  Collier, 


md  W0mdrmt  ttmmmg  tmm.  Tbe  Ediloni  of  the  Globe  Kdl- 
tk»  bave  pcdfaml  Ibdr  ndilreowB  obebs  lo  Ibe  Use.  Tbeie 
on  be  no  doabt  tbM  tfM  efMel  whi  ralv  to  tbe  oolov, 
tad  MH  to  tbe  iMpemtve,  of  tbe  noir:  lor  m  ioe  le  ibe 
ijrMbol  and  nyiHimiMni  oT  ooldinM.  lo  ie  mow  oT 

CanfMre.  e.  g..   Plnbo  51,  7:  I^Hfe  a 
I  dudl  be  clen,  «Mb  m  mmI  I  ibii  be 
dMtt  awv.    Hamlet,  ID,  i.  140:   be  tboa  ae  cbaale  aa  ioa^ 
aa  pure  aa  aioir.    Hamlet,  ID,  3.  46:  — 

To  waib  it  wbite  aa  now? 
The  tocotigiuily,  whb  tbe  ioe,  tbewfete,  Hea  fai  tbe 
tare;  witb  tbe  wocm,  fai  the  oolotr.    bi  to  far, 
CDnjiiwuj  f— r4i  bigbly  wwoiaiidi  baaif ;  it  it. 
only  one  tfiat  b  acceptable  aaKM^  tboee  tbat  bave  bettt 
bitberto.    I  hnaginii,  bowevtr,  tbal  SbaketptMe  wrote:  — 

That  it,  hot  ioe  and  wondrodli  jalir  tnow. 
To  a  tiantcriber  or  cnart|>adtor  d  Sbahaipaaie^t  woiIm,  tbe 
vordt  wtmdrmt  sirm^t^  bom  their  freqiMit  ouaiieuc%  «c«e 
Iflteif  to  pretent  tfwaebca  even  when  ■ncaHed  lor.    (Tbe 
Oct  26,  1867.  537.) 


LXL 
Toi^M,  loae  tbgr  Ugbt; 
Moon,  tiUm  thy  iigbt; 
Nov  die.  die,  dii^  ditb  die.  [Kjoi 

A  mnwmmi.KWT^  OaaAH.  v.  1.  jo«. 

pan.    Tha  woid  lavar  it  aBtbebr  oat  d 


44  THE  MERCHANT  OF  VENICE. 

has  evidently  crept  in  from  Thisbe's  next  speech  (the  anti- 
strophe):  — 

Tongue,  not  a  word: 
G>me,  trusty  sword; 
Como,  blade,  my  breast  imbme. 
Mr  Halliwell-Phillipps   has   conjectured   sim    for   hni^ur;     bui 
Pyramus   has   nothing  to  do  witli  the  sun,   and  sucli  an  ad- 
dress  to   sun   and   moon  would   be  too  truly  pathetic  in  his 
mouth.     Besides,    Pyramus  does  not  address  the  moon,    but 
rather  Moonshine   and    his  Dog,   and  tongue^   in  my  opinion, 
is   nothing   but   a   mistake    for   dog.     This  granted,    we  have 
only  to  transpose  the  words  Dog  and  Moon,  and  the  natural 
flow  of  thoughts  and  words  seems  fully  restored:  — 
Moottf  lose  thy  light, 
Dog,  take  thy  flight, 
Now  die,  die,  die,  die,  die.     [Exit  Moonshine, 
(The  Athenaeum,  Oct  26,   1867,  537). 


LXU. 

My  wind  cooling  my  broth 
Would  blow  me  to  an  ague,  when  I  thought 
What  harm  a  wind  too  great  at  sea  might  do. 

The  Merchant  of  Vkotce,  I,  i,  22  seqq. 

Wind  is  here  understood  by  the  commentators  and  trans- 
lators to  mean  *  breath*.  The  repetition  of  the  word,  however, 
first  in  this  unusual  and  immediately  after  in  its  customary 
sense,  must  *give  us  pause',  since  no  pun  is  intended;  it  seems 
natural,  to  take  the  word  in  both  places  in  the  same  sense. 
Besides,  nobody  is  able  to  blow  himself  to  an  ague  by  his 
own  proper  breath;  on  the  contrary',  that  which  produces  an 
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elw,  H  mon  be  ft 
In  the  ordinary  tmmn  ai  the  void*  and  not  a  laflJi     Tba 
pronoun  'my'  does  not  inlivert  ibis  esplanallon;  it  Is  nsad 
oottoqnlally  and  redondaniiy  in  the  mma  aannar  as  *um'  or 
•your'.    Tha».  r.  ^^  King  John  I,  i,  189  seqq.:   - 
Nov  your  m^Bller, 
H«   and  hii  toodi|ikk  at  my  woisblp'b  bmbs; 
.\jiU  whm  my  knightly  slomadi  Is  snAc'd, 
Why  then  1  sock  ay  Iseth,  and  catechfae 
My  picked  man  of  oomiliiea. 
Or  |<m  Jonaon,  Volpotic,  IV,  1:  — 

Read  Conianem^  luuk  iiae  a  housi, 
Uoalt  with  my  Jowa  to  furnish  it  %rith  mowablfli  Ac 
Abbott,   Sbakisspearian  (*fraramar  220  tn\„   has  omltlad  to 
this   redondant   use   of  'my*,     {i 

XI.  275.) 


lAlll. 

How  like  a  faiwning  pulilican  he  lookA. 

Tmk  MasciiAJrT  uv  Vonrs,  I.  i.  42. 

Mcasn  Clark  and  Wright  fai  ihekr  annotated  edMon  of  thit 
|.!sy  ukr  exception  to  the  above  line.  *A  "fswning  pobliaui'', 
they  hay.  'neenis  an  odd  cxNnbinatkm.  The  Pliblicanl  or  hf 
mm  of  taxes  under  the  Roman  government  were  mncb  mors 
likely  to  treat  the  Jews  with  insolenoa  than  senrilily.  Sbak^ 
speare,  |ierbaps,  only  reMmbeied  tbat  In  dw  Gospels  •psbli* 
cabs  a;id  sinneti"  are  mentioned  togedier  aa  chj/mM  of  tbe 
batied  and  contempt  of  tbe  Pbarlseea.'  —  Tbe  leaned  editaiB 
have  overlooked  tbat  tbe  poet  evIdenUy  albidMi  to  9t  Uka 
iS,  10 — 14,  wherr  the  pnbUcan  fiiwns  —  not  bideed  on 
men,   but  —  m   Shylock^  opinion   —   on   God.      Sadi  a 
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ion  before  Csod,  proceeding  from  a  humility  which 
is  a  characteristic  of  Christianity  rather  than  of  Judaism  does 
not  enter  into  Shylock's  soul.  Shy  lock  U'lids  a  deaf  ear  to 
Portia's  glorious  panegyric  of  mercy;  he  will  neither  show, 
nor  accept  mercy.  He  Stays  on  his  bond'  not  only  in  his 
relations  to  his  fellow -men,  but  also  in  his  relations  to  his 
Creator.  *What  judgment  shall  I  dread,  doing  no  wrong?' 
and  *My  deeds  upon  my  head!'  he  exclaims,  in  the  true 
spirit  of  Judaism.  Marlowe's  Barabas  (A.  I)  speaks  in  the 
very  same  key:  — 

The  man  tliat  dealeth  righteously  shall  live; 

And  which  of  you  can  charge  me  otherwise? 
But  Shylock  is  not  only  incapable  of  sjinpathizing  with  the 
publican  that  prostrates  himself  in  the  dust  and  cries  for 
mercy,  he  is  even  averse  to  what  he  deems  an  abject  behaviour; 
he  hates  such  a  man  and  brands  his  humility  as  fawning. 
(Shakespeare -Jahrbuch  XI,  276.) 


LXIV. 
S^.     Signior  Antonio,  many  a  time  and  oft 
In  the  Rialto  you  have  rated  me 
About  my  moneys  and  my  usances. 

The  Merchant  of  Venice,  I,  3,  107  seqq. 

Roger  Wilbraham  (An  Attempt  at  a  Glossary  of  Some  Words 
used  in  Cheshire,  London,  1836,  under  'Many  a  time  and  oft') 

says:    'A   common   expression  and  means,    frequently. 

With  which  colloquial  expression,  though  common  through 
all  England,  Mr.  Kean,  the  actor  in  the  part  of  Shylock,  being 
unacquainted,  always  spoke  the  passage,  by  making  a  pause 
in  the  middle  of  it,  thus:   "Many  a  time  —  and  oft  on  the 
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RltHo",  without  having  any  mriborily  fran  thr  ma  o# 
wptmn  for  wo  doing.'    Com^mt  al»  Forby 
Kait  Angha  «.  v.     Many-a-tfOM-aad-olURi:  *a 

b«  in 


The  yctung  giMitUmuui,  —         j*  mti*'*^!  (iccra«r<l,  of,  m.% 
yon  wguld  aay  in  ploitt  u*rm\  gunr  u>  l»ravni. 

Fhs  MuicMA^a  «>f  Vr^w-k,  II.  2.  64  uii^g 

Lannoelot  l«obbo  drlightji  m  raying  things  by  contrahn;  hr 
adviaea  his  tatlicr  to  'turn  dowu  iiulircUiy  to  Ibc  Jew  •  buusr' 
and  aasiuca  tiaatauio  that  the  auit  it  'iaapeftinenl*  to  hiniiiilf 
May  he  nod  be  ipcaking  here  in  the  wtmm  atyk^  to  OMch  tlie 
more  ao  at  the  *|>lain  teim*  in  queation  ia  i^g^MAdt 
than  h  £•  h  ktmm  ?  He  doea  no«»  however, 
onitioiu  word,  but  after  aome  hgaitation  GOfreda 
The  actor  theidbie  ahoold  make  a  i%nMiiiMit  pnaao  beloie 
'heaven',  and  we  nboold  write,  mr,  ms  fm  wmtU  t^  im  pUm 
krwut  gmt  lo  —  ktavm,  A  nimttaff  hamufona  innnendo  b 
contained  in  the  weU^known  poem  ol  Bvma  'Dimcui  Gmjr', 
Sl  3:  - 

Sluiil  I.  lilbe  a  fool,  qaocb  he, 

For  a  hangbtjr  Unie  die? 

59>t*  may  gae  to  —  France  (or  mc! 
iia,  ha,  the  wtiuing  •>'(■ 
1   ^iKHc    (rum    Allan   Ctmningham**  edilkm  (London,    i&|i, 
an   I  vol,  450).     In  the  aecond  line,  I  think,  we  thoukl  «ntr 
4t4  for  dn.    (Shakespeare -Jahrbnch  XI,  177  teq.) 
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LXVl. 
How  doth  that  royal  merchant,  good  Antonio? 
Thk  Mkkchant  i>¥  Venice,  III, 

The  distinguishing  title  here  given  to  Antonio  is  repeated  in 
IV,  I,  29:  —  Know  to  press  a  royal  merchant  down.  It  is 
by  no  means  to  be  considered  as  a  mere  epithtton  ornanst  by 
which  the  poet  wishes  to  define  the  social  position  and 
princely  magnanimity  of  Antonio,  but  it  is  also  a  genuine 
terminus  iechnicus  for  a  wholesale  merchant  or  rather  for  what 
was  formerly  called  a  merchant  adventurer.  This  is  shown 
by  a  pas^ge  in  Thomas  Powell's  pamphlet  Tom  of  all  Trades; 
or.  The  plaine  Pathway  to  Preferment  (1631),  which  is  reprin- 
ted in  Mr  Fumivall's  edition  of  Tell-Trothes  New-Veares 
Gift  (Publications  of  tlie  New  Shakspere  Society,  Ser.  VI,  No.  2, 
164  seq.).  *I  admit',  says  Thomas  Powell,  'the  Merchant  Royall 
that  comes  to  his  Profession  by  travaile  and  Factory,  fiill 
fraught,  and  free  adventure,  to  be  a  profession  worthy  the 
seeking.  But  not  the  hedge -creeper,  that  goes  to  seeke 
custome  from  shop  to  shop  with  a  Cryll  under  his  arme. 
That  leapes  from  his  Shop-boord  to  the  Exchange,  and  after 
he  is  fame-falne  and  credit  crackt  in  two  or  three  other 
professions,  shall  wrigle  into  this  and  that  when  he  comes 
upon  the  Kxchange,  instead  of  enquiring  after  such  a  good 
ship,  spends  the  whole  houre  in  disputing,  whether  is  the 
more  profitable  house -keeping,  either  with  powder  Beefe,  and 
brewes,  or  with  fresh  Beefe  and  Porridge;  though  (God  wot) 
the  blacke  Pot  at  home  be  guilty  of  neyther:  And  so  he 
departs  when  the  Bell  rings,  and  his  guts  rumble,  both  to 
one  tune  and  the  same  purpose.  The  Merchant  Royall  might 
grow  prosperous,  were  it  not  for  such  poore  patching  inter- 
loping Lapwings  that  have  an  adventure  of  two  Chaldron  of 
Coles  at  New -castle;  As  much  oyle  in  the  Greeneland  fishing 
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as  will  ■me  two  Coblen  (or  the  wlioir  yttut  cnniBf.  And 
an  olbrr  ai  Romwkm  [l  c  Ko«fe].  for  at  Mny  Fos-fUna 
aa  «ltt  fbnr  hit  Lnnglniie  gowned,  when  be  b  called  to  llie 
Umie.'  (AngUa,  bmn«i«abeii  wm  WAIdur  vod  TnMtt- 
■Mm  1.  340.) 


lA'VIL 

IU«r  four  body  morr  MH*fiiinK.  Audrr)-. 

\<»  You  Lai  It 


In     m:j.|     • 
thai 
R.  1 

ra»i» 

Sorfy'i  old  ^^^- 

tir  cast,  )• 
Fitini  among  modem  wrilcni 
William  '""'«"•'  Hryaiil  m-- 
••  th**    |»hr 


tiicndaU'Mj  moff 


I  JCXXll  (Worki^ 


L       In    bit 


ui  »»^ 


1   llutiX.  ar> 
vray  for  th 


l.u.li  \: 
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Lxvni. 

As  Stephen  Sly  and  old  John  Naps  of  CJrcecr. 

Thf  Tamimo  ok  thf.  Shrkw,  Ihduction.  il.    .T 

For  Ae  private  amusement  of  himself  and  friends  the  poet 
has  introduced  in  this  Induction  allusions  to  some  wcH-known 
inns  and  boon  companions  of  his  own  county;  recollections, 
no  doubt,  of  the  haunts  and  acquaintances  of  his  youth. 
Such,  probably,  were  old  Sly  and  his  son  of  Burton  (or 
Barton) -on -Heath,  if  they  should  not  \ye  meant  for  Edmund 
Lambert,  and  his  son  John  (cf.  Elzc,  William  Shakespeare, 
64  and  80);  such  also  Marian  Hacket,  iIk  fat  ale-^ife  of 
Wincot,  i.  e.  Wilmecote,  which,  according  to  Staunton's  note 
ad  loc,  is  to  this  day  popularly  pronounced  WincoL  With 
these  I  do  not  hesitate  to  couple  o/d  John  Naps  of  Grace  \ 
Greece  being  a  palpable  corruption,  which  is  neither  remedied 
by  Blackstone  and  Hanmer's  old  John  Naps  6*  tJi  Greeny  nor  by 
Mr  Halliwell-Phillipps's  old  John  Naps  oj  Greys  or  of  Greete^ 
which  latter,  Mr  Halliwell-Phillipps  says,  was  a  place  situated 
between  Stratford  and  Gloucester.  On  the  map  of  Warwickshire 
I  find  a  place  called  Cleeve  Priory,  on  the  Avon,  a  few 
miles  below  Stratford.  Shakespeareans  who  are  acquainted 
from  personal  knowledge  with  the  topography  of  Warwickshire, 
which  I  am  sorry  to  say  1  am  not,  can  decide  whether  this 
be  a  place  likely  to  have  been  the  residence  of  old  John 
Naps;  if  so,  I  should  propose  to  read:  — 

As  Stephen  Sly  and  old  John  Naps  of  Cleeve. 
This  conjecture,  I  think,  is  strengthened  by  our  poet's  allusion 
in  Romeo  and  Juliet,  II,  4,  83  seq.,  to  'bitter -sweetings', 
a  kind  of  apple  which  was,  and  is  to  this  day,  'grown 
especially  at  Cleeve  and  Littleton'  and  is  still  used  as  a 
sauce,  in  complete  accordance  with  Mercutio's  words  in 
the  passage  cited.     Sec   John  R.  Wise,  Shakspcro:  TTi^  Birth- 
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ptaCB  MMl  kB  MalgMinMti I  (LowkMk  10^'  Tbr  Atbr* 

MBMi,  Jmk  i«.  ii6S,  95-     RMsr  by  Mr  IUittiieli>ryHip|w 
»K  Jul  2S.  1868.  133.  —  SMwipMf***  rlrinHiclii  W«rk» 
nadi  der  IfiliwMlwin  wm  gcMmd  wid  Tiedl,  htnfijii 
ban  vcm  dor  Dwiitiwn  ^ifcfi m w^CtMlJirball  VIU  ijcx) 


iMf    Tami^*.  "r   TUf  *»*ttfii.  I.  I.  1$. 

&  Walker  (CHl  (juun.  I.  289)  bas  rlgbtly 
lEioiiE  that  yccfaa  01  nwmplioii  wblcb  ht  caSi 
of  words',  wbcre  a  partimbr  word  ia  ihalitiiwwl  for 
*wfakb  nanda  naar  it  in  tbe  cooleat,  mom  oipedally  U 
happani  to  be  aoaie  reaembtancr  Itctweao  the  two*;  in  iact, 
it  ii  what  in  Gecmanjr  is  called  a  diptograpby,  L  «.  a  faaltjr 
repetition  of  the  lamr  or  a  dmilar  w«>rd  (aee  No^  XXII 
and  XXX).    Walker,  bowcvrr.  has  led  ^  wiUioiit  oor^ 

rrctioii,  wbilst  an  anunjmoiu  oonj/mAmot,  Moordfaif  to  ibir 
Cambridge  Kdition,  propoara  /mr  fJUkm^,  TV  lotitr&t 
I  think,  clcmriy  ihowi  the  true  reftdinf  to  be:  — 

To  fock  the  iweela  of  Grrt/t  phBooophy. 
(The  Athmanmi,  Jan.  18,  1868  p.  95). 


LXX. 
O  ftK  I  mm  aweel  bcaot)  in  her  fhoe^ 
Such  aft  the  daufhlBr  of  Afenor  had. 

Ins  Tamiii*) 

in  order  to  walow  the  ihyMt  Mr  Couirri  m>-MmuK%i  m* 
comdor  haa  iiibiliKiiil  0/  Agmm^i  fmt  kM  •/ 
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Dyce,  however,  both  in  his  StricturcR  on  Mr  Collier's  New 
Edition  of  Shakospearc,  72,  and  in  liis  second  edition  of 
Shakespeare's  Works,  has  shown  that  by  this  alteration  t^e 
meaning  is  destroyed  and  the  grammar  violated.  Should  the 
line  have  rhymed  originally,  —  and  I  am  inclined  to  this  belief, 
—  another,  though  still  bolder,  conjecture  might  serve  the 
purpose:  — 

O  yes,  I  saw  her  in  sweet  beauty  clad^ 

Such  as  the  daughter  of  Agenor  had. 


I.XXI. 
Luc,     Fiddler,  forbear;  you  grow  too  forward,  sir: 
Have  you  so  soon  forgot  the  entertainment 
Her  sister  Katharine  welcomed  you  withal? 

Hor,     But,  wrangling  pedant,  this  is 
The  patroness  of  heavenly  harmony:  &c. 

The  TA^rTNr;  ok  the  Shrew,  III,  i,  i  seqq. 

To  complete  the  fourth  lin<  very  difficult  task,   and  it 

has  been  performed  by  almost  ail  editors;  their  conjectures, 
however,  are  mere  guesses  and  do  not  give  us  the  least 
explanation  as  to  how  the  mutilation  may  have  originated. 
Not  to  speak  of  Theobald's  and  Hanmer's  conjectures,  nothing 
less  can  be  said  of  Mr  Collier's  /  avouch  this  is  or  of  W.  N. 
Lettsom's  This  is  a  Cecilia.  The  poorest  expedient  seems 
to  me  S.  Walker's  arrangement  (Versification,  85),  which  proves 
that  in  criticism,  as  well  as  in  poetry,  even  Homer  may  some- 
times take  a  nap.  Any  attempt  to  heal  this  gap  which  should 
lay  claim  to  something  better  than  an  *airy  nothing'  ought 
of  itself  to  indicate  the  way  in  which  the  beginning  of  the  line 
became  lost;   for,  in  my  opinion,    the  loss  took  place  at  the 
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and  not  to  the  body,  or  at  the  end,  oC  the  }km, 
1  inline  that  mMliw|ii«rii  wrale:  — 

/r<r  mkr  —  iM/  Bm.  wiaofliif  pedant,  lUk  k  kc 
The  oofijrist  or  uwayiiaitiii  i— iw<id  the  tot  tvo  worda  becanaii 
he  had  jut  wHttao  tbam  or  tcl  thcfli  op  fai  the  ame  phwe  hi 
the  preoediiig  Um^  aad  the  third  «■§  oi^wrloohad 
iJMflirit)   to  the  Miawkig  imi.     The  oopjfat  or 
aMddif  thfe  io/.  fuided  that  he  had  ahaad^ 

up  the  threr  prt^i-tlinff  Wfrti^.    rThr  Atlumjrtim,   Un.  |8,   l868w 

P-95). 


I  x\:i 

/V/.    Come,  wbcic  be  IhcK  gaUaitU.'  WhoB  al  hone? 
fft^      \'nu  *rr   wrlconu*.   iJr. 

/V/.  I  OQmc  not  welL 

Bap.     Aitil  >«t  you  ball  uut. 

Tru.  Not  to  w<»ll  appaieO'd 

Aa  I  w|*h  you  wcrr. 

/V/.     \V<rr  it  better,  1  tboold  nth  hi  thM. 
lUii  whcrr  i»  Katr?     Wlirrr  U  my  lovely  bcide? 
How  ilois  my  f.ithrr?  ~    <*«  i.tlei^  mithfaiki  yo«  frovn. 
I  '»   rAMmo  or  jwM  Saasw,  III«  a,  19  fliqQi 

The  anaafeneot  and  diiporftkm  oT  ddt  paigB  ii^  no  doobi, 
oomipt.  It  b  an  tuiftt  remark  hi  P^twichioffi  own  OMMlh 
that  he  does  not  conie  well,  nor  doei  It  haimooiae  with  hb 
•Bhaeqnmt  qneatloo  —  *And  whewfeiw  fB»  thb  goodly 
oompany?'  On  the  oootrary  he  woald  have  tha  ooo^Miiy 
believe  that  he  00mm  qdle  well  m  he  oosMt,  and  that  he 
ghee  DO  oimrfon  for  ttaring  at  hhn.  Thii  difltoalty  k,  bidecd, 
by  the  lafeoioas  ooujectiue  of  ChpeO;  then  aie^ 
odien  fdll  iMM hih^     I  do  mC  thfah  ll  IflHr  ^^^ 
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Tranio  should  join  in  ttie  conversation  at  its  very  beginning; 
moreover,  it  is  not  his  business  to  express  a  wish  about 
Petnichio's  apparel.  The  words  'Not  so  well  apparell'd  as  I 
wish  you  were*  evidently  l)elong  to  Baptista;  and  in  the  old 
piece,  the  corresponding  words  ('Hut  say,  why  art  thou  thus 
basely  attired  ? ')  are  in  fact  spoken  by  the  father  of  the  bride. 
In  so  far  I  agree  witli  W.  N.  Lettsom's  arrangement,  apud 
Walker,  Crit,  Kxam.  Ill,  68.  For  tht;  emcMidation  of  thr 
following  verse,  *Were  it  better,  1  should  rush  in  thus*,  a 
number  of  conjectures  have  been  offered.  Its  supposed  cor- 
ruption, however,  merely  arises  from  a  misunderstanding,  or 
rather  misconstruction.  All  the  editors,  whom  I  have  been 
able  to  collate,  refer  these  words  to  the  preceding  lines; 
their  meaning,  according  to  Dyce,  being,  *Were  my  apparel 
better  than  it  is,  I  should  yet  rush  in  thus.*  But  the  pointing 
of  the  folio  which  has  a  colon  after  'thus*  shows  that 
the  line  is  to  be  connected  with  the  following  verses;  and 
the  position  of  *thus*  at  the  end  of  the  line  confirms  this 
construction.  Petruchio,  in  answer  to  Baptista's  reproaches, 
here  imitates  an  amorous  coxcomb  and  asks  if  it  were  better 
to  have  come  in  after  this  manner,  and  with  these  questions. 
With  the  words,  'Gentles,  methinks  you  frown',  he  resumes 
his  own  manner  and  tone.  Only  on  the  stage  can  the  truth 
of  this  interpretation  be  made  fully  apparent.  The  passage 
should  accordingly  be  printed:  — 

Pet.   Come,  where  be  these  gallants?  Who  's  at  home? 

Bap,  You  're  welcome,  sir;  and  yet  you  come  not  well. 

Pet.     And  yet  I  halt  not 

Bap.     Not  so  apparel  I'd  as  I  wish  you  were. 

Pet,     Were  it  better  I  should  rush  in  thus?  — 

[Imitating  a  coxcomb. 
But  where  is  Kate?     Where  is  my  lovely  bride? 
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lio«r  tktm  my  (aUier?    {JUtmmnig  kii  mm  wmmmr  y<w.) 

bi  thr  ftm  Uoc.  &  WjOkrr  (CriL  Exam.  U,  144)  pfopowi  to 
iraci  (\m**,  .'«!< ,  it  majr,  bcmcvcf,  a»  vfril  bcfin  witb  what  b 
ciilled  H  iiuMMni>lljihk  iooi.  111  Um  ooaccrioo  of  Itio  fovcUi  ttne 
W.  N.  1^  'L-vivm  hft«  }f«d  tiK-  wsf  hy  espunging  m^  before 
appturtii'  W,   wbcsrvM  In  my 

amungmx-iii  Uh  i*rigiiiiii  rruiirig  vk  rti4in«tii.  (The  AlheoarOB, 
Jwu  !«,  1868,  05).  

IXXIII. 
A  '<    -<»  U  hitr  U»  br  jroor  cbcer. 

•  '  r:  '«n»r   it   in   Piaa. 

C4ipHt*»  aluvmtioo  hw  been  onndnstvely  iefot«d  by  Dyer. 
The  nelrv  of  the  leootMl  line  mifht  be  thus  reAirvd:  — 

Come,  ilr;  we  torn  will  better  it  in  Pii«. 
Or,  if  m  vetie  of  foor  leel  Aonld  be  thooght  Mtminible,  wt 
wiO  miy  be  oomnded:  — 

Cone,  iir;  w/H  belter  it  in  Vum. 
(The  Atheturam,  Jmn.  iS,  §868,  95). 


LXXJV. 
I  frown  the  wliile,  and  pcrchmncr  wind  op  my  watch,  or 
play  with  ny  aocnt*  rich  jewel 

TWS1.»TN  Nion  '  s  »«^» 

1  legiet  diat  I  cuinol  agree  wUh  Jlr  P.  A.  DankI '•  inter- 
pieMHion    of  this    ptMafs    (Koloa  and  Coi^ecHmil 
datkMM,  43)«    For,  if  in  (act  petaooa  of  mak*  apart  fr«ii 
of  totghlhond.   and  iinilar  badf  of  hoooiir  /ewda 
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suspended  from  the  neck  (of  which  I  ana  not  certain),  yet 
these  jewels  could  hardly  sitvc  as  playthings.  In  my  opinion 
the  poet  ratlier  has  in  view  a  jewel  hanging  from  the  watch, 
or  worn  in  a  ring.  Compare,  c.  g.,  The  Womanhater  IV,  2 
(Dodsley  ed.  Hazlitt  IV,  358):  — 

Be  full  of  bounty;  velvets  to  furnish  a  gown,  silks 

For  petticoats  and  foreparts,  shag  for  lining; 

Forget  not  some  pretty  jewel  to  fasten,  after 

Some  little  compliment. 
Or  Jeronimo,  (Dodsley  ed.  Hazlitt  IV,  358) :  — 
Let  his  protestations  be 

Fashioned  with  rich  jewels. 
I  should  prefer  tlierefore  to  read  with  some  rich  jewel,  al- 
though the  ingenious  emendation  proposed  by  Mr  Daniel 
might  just  as  well  be  understood  in  the  sense  indicated  by 
me.  The  pointing  by  which  the  Cambridge  Editors  endeavour 
to  uphold  the  reading  of  the  folio  is  too  artificial  to  be  taken 
for  Shakespeare's  own  punctuation. 


LXXV. 

Here's  a  stay 

That  shakes  the  rotten  carcass  of  old  Death 

Out  of  his  rags. 

King  John  n,  i,  455  seq. 

This  is  the  reading  of  the  folio,  of  which  W.  N.  Lettsom  has 
justly  remarked,  that  *siay  is  perhaps  the  last  word  that  could 
have  come  from  Shakespeare.'  Johnson  has  conjectured  flaw 
which  S.  Walker  (Crit.  Kxam.  II,  294)  thinks  *is  indisputably 
right';  it  bears,  however,  too  little  resemblance  to  the  old 
reading,  and,  besides,  the  idea  of  a  gust  of  wind  seems  to  be 


KHCO 

foreign  to  the  coolrxt  TV  mmm  ofajedioM  Ife 
Mr  Spr<kimg^  ipii^iiif  ct  stuw  aad  sitr^  BetkM 
Soger  propose  mr  whkh  k  kr  k»  wetk  Id  tlie  moolb  ci 
tht!  Retard.  1  thUk  we  ibookl  ihkI,  —  Ner/s  «  Irqr-  The 
both  oT  the  liuiiiifni  «k1  the  hwfeifrd  piqr  a  oon- 
peft  in  this  aoene  and  have  Jna  opened  Ibe  parley 
wUh  the  blowing  of  their  trampets;  King  PUUp  ajrs  (U,  i, 
J04  teq.):  — 

Yon  lovii^  men  of  Angien,  Arthw^  Mbfectii 
Oar  II  1^1  III  card  jfoa  Id  iMi  gentle  parle. 
Under  nch  cfacoBHtanoei  the  dtfaen  dt  AM^fitn  may  be  Mid 
not  inappropriately  to  *bray  out'  hit  deflinoe  to  the  kfaifi 
tlkr  a  'hardiTeeoandfaig'  tmpet  (tee  K.  Richard  U.  I,  3, 
A'ith  harBh-reeoonding  trwnpeis'  dreadfol  bray)  and, 
iii  Um:  Beetard*!  langnage,  by  Mch  a  dang  to  diake  *the 
roitm  «*arca»i  of  old  Death  out  of  hit  rage.*  Cooqiaie 
Hamlet,  I,  4,   II  ^i|.:  — 

The  kectledram  and  Uuiupet  thnt  bray  oat 
ine  tjiuuipb  of  Ut  pledge  *■* 
and  Edward  HI,  I.  2  (ed.  DelhM»  9):  — 

How  much  thry  wHl  deride  as  hi  the  Korth; 
And  in  their  ^-ilc,  andvil,  ddpping  JIgii 
Bray  forth  their  oonqneit  and  oar  overthrow, 
Kven  in  the  barren,  bleak,  and  fnrideei  air. 
See  abo  Milton's  Knglith  Pome,  od.  R.  C  Browne  (London, 
1873)  I,  22B  and  367.    (The  Athencom,  Jane  22,  1867,  8ii. 
—  Shaketpeare'f  chramatleche  Werfce  nach 
von  Schl^el  and  Tlcck,  hiraingegrlmn  von  dcr 

I.  n$') 
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LXXVl. 

The  p7*appling  vigour  aiul  rougli  frown  of  war 
Is  cold   in   ;iTiiitv   and    paint«'(l   peace. 

Kino  John,  III,  i,  104  srq. 

Hanmer  reads  cooi'd\  Capell,  dad;  Staunton  propost^s  coiTd, 
and  Mr  Collier's  competed  folio  hsui /ainf  m  peace.  Mr  G>llier'8 
manuscript  corrector,  whoever  he  may  have  been,  has  rightly 
felt  the  want  of  symmetrical  agreement  between  the  two 
clauses  of  the  second  line,  but  the  remedy  hy  which  he  has 
meant  to  restore  it,  seems  to  be  wrong.  I  rather  incline  to 
the  belief  that  Shakespeare  wrote:  — 

Is  scolding  amity  and  painted  peace. 
Constance  reproaches  King  Philip  with  perjury,  and  denounces 
his  warlike  preparations  as  a  sham;  they  are,  she  says,  not 
more  dreadful  than  amity  that  scolds  a  friend  or  peace  which 
is  painted  to  look  like  war.  The  required  harmony  of  the 
sentence  is  thus  very  naturally  recovered;  and  I  need  not 
dwell  on  the  easy  misapprehension  by  which  the  words  Is 
scolding y  particularly  when  spoken,  can  be  transmuted  into 
Is  cold  in.  (The  Athenx^um,  June  22,  1867,  821.  Shakespeare's 
dramatische  Werke  nach  der  Uebersetzung  von  Schlegel  und 
Tieck,  herausgegeben  von  der  Deutschen  Shakespeare-Gcsell- 
schaft  I,  238). 

LXXVII. 
First  Exec.    I  hope  your  warrant  will  bear  out  the  deed. 
Hub.    Uncleanly  scruples !  fear  not  you ;  look  to  't. 

King  John,  IV,  i,  6  seq. 

According  to  Schmidt,  Shakespeare-Lexicon  s.  v.,  uncleanly  is 
used  by  Shakespeare  not  only  in  its  literal,  but  also  in  a  mor- 
al sense  =  indecent,  unbecoming.    This  moral  sense  Schmidt 


AMTifM-*  to  thr  %vord  fai  tfw  fennwing   tlww  fNMifM.  vig. 
As  *  iq:  OUMrfkk.  in,  3.  118 

pr*  .:    John.      In 

ooon'  M  cippoMd  10  ommtiy  wmmnmtL  *Sau  ibM  «•%  ayi 
GofiB,  *ytm  mlolB  not  at  tbr  ooort,  but  ytm  kim  yow 
that  oourtes)  winiUl  lir  anclranly,  if  coartieri  were 
Brfnf  aftked  far  hk  tvmmm,  be  adcb.  «We  mm  atf 
ow  ewM,  and  tlidr  fdb,  yam  kaom,  ana  fwiy*.  Ffom  the 
OQOlait  it  ia  eaideai  tiMt  ■■niiii»  b  iMca  aaad  in  it»  litonii. 
not  in  ita  flgnrathr,  memnkig;  wlricii  iBHar  la  10  be  fdaid  onljr 
in  the  other  tm>  paaaifM.  Bat  thfta  <kiaa  not  nosMiaa  the 
ckNibli  that  diog  to  thoae  VmdtMify  Ktm^t,  vith  which 
Hobeft  rrproachea  the  eiecittiatier  •  for  the  caecationert 
arr  deanly  and  decent  rather  tlian  otherviae;  he 
to  kr^  rlmn  from  reapondUUCy.  Grey  con- 
Jodtired   aaaMw  I   have  little  doabt  that  we  thoold 

read:  — 

Ummrnj^^  acmplea!  fear  not  jroa!  look  to  l 
Thoae  acnipleft,  nyi  Hubert,  do  not  buaem  a  man  of  m 
\am  a  ttation  aa  you  aie.     (The  AtheMram,  Jane  li.  iM;, 
811.  ^   Shakeipcarc't  dnunatiache  Weike  nach  def  Ueber^ 

\%  von  Schlegcl  nud  TIeckt  heraa^geguben  troo  der 


LXXVUL 

ow  haKi  did 
I  knit  asy  handheniier  about 
The  beit  1  had.  a  piiMaai  wrot^ht  il  aa» 
And!  did  mm  arit  H  ym 
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And  with  my  hand  at  midnight  hold  your  head. 

And  like  the  watchful  minutes  to  tht;  hour, 

Still  and  anon  chetir'd  up  the  htiavy  time, 

Saying,  *What  lack  you?*  and  *  Where  lies  your  grief?* 

Or  *  What  good  love  may  I  perform  for  yon ' 

Arthur  clearly  means  to  say,  *Just  as  tlie  watchful  luiimu  s 
cheer  up  the  long,  slow  hour,  so  did  I  cheer  up  the  heavy 
time  by  my  repeated,  sympathizing  questions.'  It  seems,  there- 
fore, that  we  should  read:  — 

And,  like  the  watchful  minutes  do  the  hour, 

Still  and  anon  cheered  up  the  heavy  time. 
That  like  was  not  unfrequently  used  in  the  sense  of  as,  has 
been  shown  by  S.  Walker,  Crit.  Exam.  II,  115  seqq.  *In 
provincial  English',  says  Mr  Earle  (The  Philology  of  the 
English  Tongue,  2 1 4)  'like  is  still  now  used  as  a  conjunction : 
he  behaved  like  a  scoundrel  would.*  Compare  Forster's  Life 
of  Dickens  (I,  263,  Tauchnitz  Ed.):  •Nobody  shall  miss  her 
like  I  shall.*  Abbott*s  Shakespearian  Grammar  is  silent  about 
this  use  of  the  word,  although  instances  in  point  occur  in  The 
Tempest,  III,  3,  65  seq.:  — 

my  fellow  -  Tni*nist»'rs 

Are  like  invulnerable  — 
and  in  A  Midsummer -Night's  Dream,  IV,   i,   170  seq.:  — 

But,  like  in  sickness,  did  I  loathe  this  food; 

But,  as  in  health,  come  to  my  natural  taste,  &c. 
The  old  editions,   it  is   true,   read  like  a   sickness,   but   this 
evident  mistake  was  corrected  by  Farmer  and  all  subsequent 
editors  have  adopted  his  correction.     Compare  also  the  pas- 
sage from  Hugh  Holland  quoted  farther  on  (No.  XCIl) :  — 
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tboagh  mj  bnknf  Apollo 
Whrre,  like  la  Jo«r\  IliiMrvm  keeps  a 
(Nom  and  Quorin,  Feb.  7,  i874«  ii6b —  8hekey<ire>»>ht^ 
bMh  XI,  284  Mq.)* 


LXXDC 

ll   what   Hi   ri*^t    ><Hi   )i.i\*-.   in   Hghl   )rou  bold  &c. 

KlMO   j<iH%.   IV. 

coo|ectufed  m  wr/j/;  Jackson,  mi'rtti;  an  aaonjmiott* 
r«  m  fwif;  taantom  i/  wAe/  imntijfm  kam^  mti  right 
ym  MJ,     Ktef  John  hnt  nothing  m  ml^  hot,  on  the  oontiary, 
9mj  thing  in  aniei*:  he  b  full  oT  Iran  and  haa  to  oamead 
with  cticmirs  t>oth  abroad  and  at  home.     I'andolph  veqr  Juiliy 
•aya  (lU.  4.  iji  ««.):  — 

It  cannot  U 
That«  whiles  warm  lile  plapi  In  thai  ........  ^  veint, 

Th«*  ml^plaoad  John  ihoald  cotertiUn  an  hoar, 
te,  najr,  one  quiet  hrwarti  oC  naL 
It!  ifii  tiM'  King,  that  he  has  the  kingdom  m  wmt  wmjift  m 
liaaoiMe  tn^  uprakert  even  ti  mien  an  abpwwapon  for  m  y$t0 
w^mt  <  '  JT'^*   ""^^  Shakaapeaiean*  of  which  I  do 

not  fM  sure.  IVee  difliailtlei.  I  thfaik,  might  he  avoklod 
\rf  readfag:  -— 

If  what  in  Inal  yon  have,  by  right  yoa  hold. 
Govemment   is  emnHted  to  the  Ung;   he  holds  H  for  the 
henefit  of  his  ooonlqr  and  aohjects.     Thb  is  by  no  mswis 

lloHnshed  pnts  ahnost  the  ver]r  aaine  words  imo  the  soaih 
ol  the  Arrhbiihop  oT  Canlorbiiry  at  the  coroMlion  ol  King 
John:  *a  man*,  he  OMhas  hhii  say  of  thr  king,  *!  doidit  not 
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that  for  his  owne  part  will  apply  his  whole  indevour,  studie 
and  thought  vnto  that  onnlie  end,  which  he  shall  perceiue 
to  be  most  profitable  for  the  commonwealth,  as  knowing 
himself  to  be  borne  not  to  serue  his  owne  turne,  but  for  to 
profit  his  countrie  and  to  seeke  for  the  genorall  benefit  of 
us  that  are  his  subjects.'  In  llichard  II,  IV,  i,  126,  the  king 
is  characterized  by  the  Bishop  of  Carlisle  as  God*s  'captain, 
steward,  deputy -elect*  and  in  III,  3,  78,  Richard  himself 
says:  — 

If  we  be  not,  show  us  the  hand  of  God 
That  hath  dismiss'd  us  from  our  stewardship. 
(Shakespeare's  draraatische  Werke  nach  der  Uebersetzung  von 
Schlegel  und  Tieck,  herausgegeben  von  der  Deutschen  Shake- 
speare-GescUschaft  I,  243  seq.  —    Shakespeare -Jahrbuch  XI, 
285  seq.). 


LXXX. 

For  I  do  see  the  cruel  pangs  of  death 

Right  in  thine  eye. 

King  John,  V,  4,  59  seq. 

Right  in  thine  eye  certainly  gives  a  sense,  but  so  weak  and 
poor  a  sense  that  it  is  beneath  Shakespeare.  It  can  neither 
be  supported  by  Coriolanus,  III,  3,  70:  — 

Within  thine  eyes  sat  twenty  thousand  deaths, 
nor  by  Byron,  The  Island,  I,  4:  — 

Full  in  thine  eyes  is  waved  the  glittering  blaclt\ 
Right,  in  our  passage,  is  merely  an  expletive.  Hanmcr  and 
Warburton  therefore  conjectured  Right  in  thine  eye  (^eyes)\ 
Capell,  Fight  in  thine  eye\  Mr  Collier's  so-called  manuscript 
corrector,  Bright  in  thine  eye\  Brae,  Riot  in  thine  eye.  This 
last  suggestion  has   been   cited   by   Dr  Ingleby  (Shakespeare 


ttenagitautioi,  or  Tbr  Hilll  Lkm,   I^ondoii,  1875,  116)  vlili 
•vnqwHfM   flttMidkin*.     Mr  Collin's  cooj 

SppiXlVwl     by    Slll^f    ftOO    Klll|{llt»    HH 

ichHwl  br  Djfoe  Ml  loc     I  lUnk  the 
nr/A/  from   th«*  folknHng  Mm  <*tlMC  toiwidi  old  1%^*)  and 
am  oonvincMl  that  itir  tnt  mdbif  it:  — 
For  1  do  cmd  paagp  oC 

MV^MHIf  tlunr   i)C 

(r\m  Mbtammn,  June  >2.  1867,  821.  — 
OMibdie  Wi-rlci*  nadi  der  Uiliwuttum  mi  Uilcfel 
iWk,  lirnimgrgrlim  ton  der  pBlKhi  ii  Sbakm^tmr^^GvaeU* 
•diaft,  2.  Aufl..  I,  247.  The  fir«i  cHlition  I.  24?-  Km  dw 
miipntit  HMbii  for  Wnikmg.) 


lAXXI. 
£W/rr  liAsrAKi)  aW  HtmiKT,   umraify, 

Hmk,     \MKMr  then*?     Speak<-  boa,  spcsaka  €|ttickrlx. 

or  I 

BmL     A  FricmL     What  art  iboa? 

Hmb,     or  Um«  lort  of  EngUaid. 

iSTof/.     Wlielber  docaC  thoa  go? 

/M.     Wliafs  lint  to  tbee? 
Wb)  oiajr  not  1  daaMnd  oC  Ibina 
Ai  wdl  aa  Uiott  of  nine? 

B^.     llobeft.  1  tbinlw. 

y/aA.    Tkw  bait  a  perfect 

Kiao  juam  V.  4^  1  «»m. 

llifai  fai  ibr  mwUng  of  tba  folio  and  It  aaed  not  br  |iolnlad 
ottt  tbat.  at  (ar  aa  tba  rti<ffl>itio«  oC  Um  ifiaacbit  ia  ooA- 
tt  to  a 
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been  made  by  W.  W.  Lloyd,  Dyce  (3d  Kd.  V,  98),  and  Mr 
H.  H.  Vaughan  (New  Readings  and  New  Rcndi^rings  of 
Shakespeare's  Tragedies,  London,  1878,  I,  84  seq.).  Dyce 
difl'ers  from  the  folio  only  in  the  following  lines:  — 

Hub,     What's  that  to  thee? 

BasL  Why  may  not  I  demand 

Of  thine  a£^rs,  as  well  as  thou  of  mine? 
Hubert  I  think. 
He  adopts,  he  says,   as  absolutely  necessary,  this  portion  of 
the  new  distribution  of  the  speeches  at  the  commencement  of 
this  saMi^  which  was  recommended  to  him  by  W.  W.  Lloyd. 
Mr  Vaughan  proposes  the  following  arrangement:  — 

Hub.     Who's  there?    Si>eak  ho!  speak  quickly,   or  I 

shoot 

Basi.     A  fri<'n<l-   what  art  thou? 

Hub.  Of  the  part  of  England. 

Whither  dost  thou  go? 

Bast.  What  is  that  to  thee? 

Hub.     'What's   that   to   thee?*   —   Why   may   not   I 

demand 
Of  thine  affairs  —  as  well  as  lliou  of  mine? 

Basi.     Hubert,  I  think. 

Hub.  Thou  hast  a  perfect  thought 

Thus,  Mr  Vaughan  says,  the  metro  becomes  perfect,  whereas, 
according  to  him,  the  metrical  defect  is  not  remedied  by 
Dyce's  arrangement  In  my  opinion  both  Dyce's  and  Mr 
Vaughan's  alterations  are  insufficient  and  do  not  improve 
the  text;  of  Mr  Lloyd's  arrangement,  as  it  is  not  contained 
in  his  Critical  Essays  on  the  Plays  of  Shakespeare  (London 
1875),  1  know  nothing  except  what  has  been  imparted  by 
Dyce.  If  we  bear  in  mind  that  throughout  tlie  pla)-  the 
Bastard  is  hot-headed,  aggressive  and  over- bearing,  whereas 
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Hubert  it  of  a  ledile  tempofMBcfit  and  generally  ilaiidi  on 

Us  '^~' it  wiH  teen  qnto  natmal  that  it  it  oot  tbe  laitar. 

but  ;ucf.    who  ap«ii9  the  dialogve  with  the  impelitfiiM 

qoertioo:  Who*i  there?  Spcnk,  ho!,  to  vhkh  he  fanaiMUateljr 
addi  a  threat.  It  ifioaks  greatly  in  fmNir  of  this  •upporftiop 
that  h)  th<*  •tagr^rectkNi  the  nane  oT  the  BaMard  la  frfaord 
6nL  I  fed  thenrforr  convinood  that  the  vema  tboold  be 
dhanboted  aa  follows:  — 

Boii.    Wbo'i  diere?  Speak,  hiif  i^eak  qitidilir,  or  I 

Hmh.     A  fh.MMl.  [diooL 

flasL  \ShMX  art  thoo? 

Hmk  Of  thr  ^mtx  at  Fj^fimd.  — 

Whither  doat  thoa  fo> 

fiaif.     WhafK  that  to  th< 

//mk  Witf   uu>   ;k4  1 

CX  thlna  alUra  aa  ami  as  thou  ol  iiilf»«> 

fijj/.     IlulM-rt,  1  thialL 

//n^.  ThoQ    llA^    «    |j«-ii<-i.4    tlvti 

(Shakrsp(*afe*i  dramatlache  Wcrkc  nach  der  Uetimelniif  von 
!M;hl(*gcl  ibhI  Ti(H k,  hefanagegcbcfi  UurLh  «Ur  lAmtadie  Shake* 
•peare-GewUwrliaft,  t.     ^  ""      V!iriurttsa.  Jitor  22,  1867.) 


LXXXll. 
I^  t  It  i-    ^"    and  yoa.  my  nolile  prince, 

rincca  that  may  best  be  «|iared, 
,  on  your  father's  ftraeraL 

Kiwi  jocx,  V.  7.  96  «QQ. 

S.  uv.  I,  iQj)  beiievea  the  arofd  prmM  to  br 

a  .  ..iiiij.iioii.  ill.    %ii»ni«*rilier's  or  cmmoiitor's  eye  having  been 
caught  b)  the  wurd  ^tmt  in  the  preoediiig  Unc.     I)ytr  and 
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the  Cambridge  Editors  concnr  in  this  opinion,  without,  however, 
making  any  attempt  at  restoring  the  passage.  The  compositor, 
in  ray  opinion,  by  mistake  repeated  a  wrong  word  from  the 
prec«»ding  verse ;  instead  of  princes  he  ought  to  have  repeated 
nohki^  for  Shakespeare  in  all  probability  wrote:  — 

With  other  nobles  that  may  l)est  be  spared. 
(Tlie  Athenx»um,  June  22,   1867,  821.  —  Shakespeare's  dra- 
matische  VVerke    nach    der    Uebersetzung   von    Schlegel    und 
Tieck,  herausgegeben  von  der  Deutschen  Shakespeare-Gesell- 
schaft,  I,  248.) 


LXXXIII. 

Enter  WiU  Kemp. 

RoMRo  AND  Juliet,  IV,  5  (QB). 

The  account  of  Will  Kemp's  life  and  doings  as  given  by 
Dyce  in  the  Introduction  to  'Kemp's  Nine  Dales  Wonder' 
(printed  for  the  Camden  Society,  1840),  singular  though  it 
be ,  has  yet  been  far  surpassed  by  the  wild  hypotheses  con- 
cerning it  advanced  by  the  late  R.  Simpson  (The  School  of 
Shakbpere,  II,  373  seq.).  Simpson  is  the  only  critic,  as  far 
as  I  am  aware,  who  pretends  to  a  knowledge  of  Kemp's 
whereabouts  before  1587.  This  knowledge  he  derives  from 
the  pseudo  -  Shakespearean  comedy  of  'Fair  Em'  to  which 
he  imparts  a  symbolical  meaning  and  which  he  imagines  to 
refer  to  events  in  the  history  of  the  stage.  William  the 
Conqueror,  the  hero  of  that  comedy,  according  to  Simpson,  is 
no  other  than  William  Kemp,  who,  he  fancies,  went  to 
Denmark  in  1586,  at  the  head  of  a  company  of  actors,  in 
order  to  marry  the  princess  l^lanch ,  that  is,  in  order  *to 
make  himself  the  master  of  the  Danish  stage.'     'But  on  his 
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tnimi  tbcre%  cootiniw  StefMOii,  *be  wit  more  mnoL 

dtlMiivn   uf  ftfiuChcr   (^fiTf.  aiut    \m    mkjO    r)iH»rtl    [41   5Uxi>ti%. 
thai    ukm  pUtt     -_    ,..      ^-..^^;^:. 

teocy  mmI  V«Ungl(ifd\  our  cfUic  goc«  cm  to  m/,  'are 
iwu  U  liift  ftiauMmjf  whon  be  woukl  have  taken  with  him^ 
but  who  pfclieffrcd  to  suy  behind,  and  contend  lor  the  pdae 
oi  the  MafU!he4tfir  ftngc,  which  Ixird  Slnngr't  piayen  were 
then   brin^  rc|mtc.'      The  aeoond   part   of  the  plot 

-—-.   on   iiu    (uiUury  (i(  thu  Manchcuter  contention.     'H 

iM.    %»ith  it*i  rla|»f*rr  *Btwl  its  gritt,    b   the   tjpe 

.ooanging  breath 
autiMucc,  or  im-  \ ••»«.(  ui  uh*  acu*r%  the  dapper  the  si\ 
and  the  gri*t  the  ^tna.     The  nilicr'ft  daughter  it  th«    , 

>•>  wins  brr   bear*  the  bell  at  pUj*wright*  —    As  thit 

^cvuiid  part  ol  Simpton't  explanation  hat  nothing  to  do  with 

\Vn\  Krfi>|>.  I  dioaia  it  %iiUi  the  question,  what  the  verdict 

cntioi  might  ha^-e   been,   bad  a  German  started 

•(  a  iitq^  argomcnt  to  Mpport  Kenp*a  ttt(*fjuw^l 

juumc)  It*  l>mniark  and  iiason) ;  najr  tuch  a  Jonniry  t 
imprubaUr.      Pulling  aikle   kir  the  naiBent  Kemp's  'Uuuiui 
I.......  .  cH-^  ^(  which  1  shall  tprak  more  at  large  lk.«renllcr. 

uM  mentioned  in  1589,  if  we  take  it  lor  granted 

>  undated   Uact  'An  Abnond  lor  a  Pterut*  whkh 

.     .  ^  a   lu   William   Kemp   was  pobttihed  hi   thit  jrear. 

\u  :i».    .u tlicutiua  ILemp  it  cowpHmmtcd  at  the  *viop-gerenl 

<•  w  rail  tu  Uic  Ghort  of  Dfekc  Taritun*;   and  hi  llrjrwood^i 

.gir  fur  A.  tor  '     :  ;^  -     likewise   lold   that  Kemp 

tli-d  r.trtti»ii.  j'U*nihrr,   1588,  *at  wH  in 

the   lavonr   of  her   owjeetjr.   at   in   the  opinion   and   good 

$• 
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thoughts  of  the  general!  audience*  TIic  question,  ther<*fore, 
arises  whether  it  is  likely  that  Kemp,  if  he  had  really  pro- 
ceeded in  1586  to  Denmark  and  thence  to  Saxony,  could 
have  been  back  again  in  England  as  early  as  the  end  of 
1588  or  the  beginning  of  1589,  nay,  if  he  really  were  the 
author  of  the  'Dutiful  Inucctive'  which  appeared  in  1587,  his 
Stay  in  foreign  parts  must  dwindle  down  to  less  than  a 
twelvemonth.  But  travelling  in  those  days  was  no  such  easy 
pastime  as  it  is  now -a -days,  and  certainly  we  must  allow 
Kemp  some  time  both  in  Denmark  and  Germany  for  the 
exercise  of  his  profession.  Besides,  Kemp  in  1588,  in  all 
probability,  was  a  ver}'  young  man,  for  he  himself  tells  us 
that  in  1599  when  performing  his  famous  morris-dance  from 
London  to  Nonvich,  he  'judged  his  heart  cork  and  his  heels 
feathers,  so  that  he  thought  he  could  fly  to  Rome  or  at  least 
hop  to  Rome,  as  the  old  proverb  is,  with  a  mortar  on  his 
head.'  We  cannot  possibly  believe  him  to  have  been  a  man 
advanced  in  ycjars  in  1599,  else  he  would  certainly  not  have 
been  able  to  undergo  the  fatigues  of  a  feat  so  unheard  of 
and  never  surpassed.  Supposing  then  that  he  was  about 
thirty-five  years  old  when  dancing  to  Norwich,  he  would  in 
1586  have  numbered  little  more  than  twenty  years,  an  age 
at  which  we  can  hardly  believe  him  to  have  gone  abroad 
at  the  head  of  a  company  of  players.  Moreover  it  is  highly 
probable  that  from  1589  to  1593  Kemp  belonged  to  Kdward 
Alleyn's  company,  for  his  'Applauded  Merrimentes  of  the 
Men  of  Gotcham*  are  contained  in  the  most  pleasant  and 
merry  Comedy  'A  Knacke  to  knowe  a  Knaue',  wliich  was 
published  in  1594  and  acted  in  1592  by  Alleyn's  company; 
this,  as  Dyce  justly  remarks,  would  scarcely  have  been  the 
case,  had  not  Kemp  l)een  a  member  of  the  company  and 
himself  performed  a  part  in  his  Applauded  Merrimentes.    Thus 
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hi  <-very  mir  will  be  gbd  to  Me  wkb  lo  dbdnfiiUird  a 
critk  ax  r>}  ' "'  ubpn  direcUy  afterwards  he  rkVailca  Rtoon 
for  havif>K  .  in  the  catakigne  of  KenpS  'Worlks*,  the 

*Applauclrd  Mcrrtmmtrft ',  nobcxly,  h  b  tmr,  will  lir  rvadjr 
lo  raiie  that  (ragioeiit  uC  lutllboix^,  —  even  lupyeMJng  it  to 
have  brrn  anpnTW)  ny  isBprovlMtloii*  — -  to  the  dljnitjr  of  a 
*\Vork  >n  the  other   hand,    I  thhik,    vfll  be 

jlwMea  m  iicu>uiK,  wUh  Djroe,  that  Kemp  waa  ha  aalhor. 
On  the  contrary,  thb  &ct  b  Mfiported  by  a  tefthoony  qvoled 
iiiUMcir  (XXV),  ^-ii.  a  |>ajMigr  m  Kaih't  •Stranfe 
NcucA,  Of  the  intercepting  certaioe  LeUen'  (1592)  whcve 
Kai4i  advi«e»  Gabriel  Harvey  to  be  on  his  giiard  leit  WH 
Kemp  should  chooae  him  one  of  these  days  for  the  sobfacl 
of  one  of  Ms  *&lerrimrT 

Beside*    tK..    *\ppu^ MrfrimenU-«  *    thnv    jigs    are 

entered    ii.  .itioiiers'   Regiitm   (1591    and    I5«;5)   as 

'Kemp's  Jtg'  rir  *ICemp's  New  Jig*.  According  u>  Dyce 
these  jigs  were  ascribed  to  Krmp  on  no  cjthcr  gmond  than  lie- 
canse,  by  bis  consumreal*'  «ltlll,  he  had  succeeded  in  nendrring 
them   popular.  <^*rtioi)   are   tvnibld. 

First,  he  allegro  niai  is^mi*  niiiiMii  ^ii-aiu  of  his  f^ne  Difas* 
Wonder  (lOoo)  m»  the  ftr^t  pamphfrt  pitbH^hcd  by  him.  which, 
aooofding  to  I>>'cr,  «uii  had  pahUshed 

not  only  tlir  « Ap|>latide(l  Mcmmcntc»'  but  also  tliiee  ^ 
before  that  time;  for  it  would  hr  a  poor  argument,  Dyoe 
adds,   tn   disthiguish   !••  igs  and  the  Nine  Dale^ 

Wonder,  on  the*  groond  that  Uic  (ormer  were  not  pamphlets 
I  do  not  son  «by  tlds  arguoMtit  is  to  be  refected  as  a  poor 
one^  Jigs  were  a  i^iecies  of  plays,  and  writim  in  vene,  as  Dyoe 
himself  admits,   whrrrai   th«-  Sinv  Daieir  Wonder  is  writlea 


•  Mr  ColHvf.  H.  K  Dt.  1*..  111.  53.  n 
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ill  prose  as  olher  pamphlets  n. .    i.  >i.l»  quite  sure 

that  Keinp*8  jigs  were  given  to  the  world  by  the  author 
himself,  as  we  know  his  Nine  Daies  Wonder  was?  May  not 
their  publication  have  l>een  effected  in  the  same  manner  in 
which  so  many  Fllizabethan  plays  were  published,  without  the 
consent,  nay,  even  without  the  knowledge  of  tbt-  authors? 
Granting  this,  it  certainly  would  have  been  an  unimpeachable 
statement,  for  Kemp  to  style  the  Nine  Daies  Wonder  'thf^ 
first  pamphlet  that  ever  Will  Kemp  offred  to  the  Prcsse'. 

Tlie  .second  argument  adduced  by  Dycc*  in  support  of 
his  opinion  cannot  lay  claim  to  any  greater  cogency.  Although 
Kemp,  he  says,  was  not  'grossly  illiterate*,  as  is  proved  by 
his  Nine  Daies  Wonder,  yet  he  could  n<^t  boast  of  a  faculty 
for  poetr}-;  for,  'if  he  had  been  a  practised  jig -maker*,  he 
would  not  have  needed  the  assistance  of  a  friend  for  the 
few  verses  inserted  in  the  Nine  Daies  Wonder.  If,  however, 
we  penise  thii  pami)hlct  without  prejudice  we  cannot  doubt 
but  that  Kemp  himself,  and  no  other,  was  the  author  of  the  two 
little  pieces  on  p.  lo  and  p.  13  scq.;  the  good  fellow,  his 
friend,  to  whom  he  ascribes  them  is  nothing  but  a  poetical 
fiction,  a  mask,  which  is  common  enough,  the  predecessor  of 
the  'judicious  friend*  in  Lord  ]Macaulay's  Life  and  Ixitters. 
lk)th  in  matter  and  style  these  verses  entirely  agree  with 
Kemp's  prose;  in  both  we  meet  with  the  same  kind  of  wit 
and  buffoonery,  both  are  clearly  from  the  same  pen. 

But  Dyce  goes  still  farther.  Not  only  the  Merrimentes 
and  the  Jigs,  but  everything  else  that  bears  Kemp's  name, 
with  the  sole  exception  of  the  Nine  Daies  Wonder,  he  de- 
clares to  be  sj)urious.  This  leads  us  back  to  the  alx)ve- 
mentioned  little  volume  *A  Dutiful  hmectivc  &c.*  which  was 
published  in  1587  with  William  Kemp's  name  on  the  title- 
page.     Tliis  poem,   written  in  iambic  lines  of  seven  feet,   is 
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l«'nn«*<l  'Om-  iir«t  fruid-^  uf  bit  latMNir'  bjr  the 
MTiUxl  to  the  LiirU  Mayor  oC  Ixmckm.  It  U 
the  tniton  Ballard  and  HaUngtim.  and 
cnihiiriMW  for  the  Qimkd.  In  ihit  latter  napect  ll  fe  qrile 
nf  a  ptooe  %vidi  the  Nhu*  Dale*  Wonder,  towarda  the  and  oT 
which  the  antbor  aMorea  as  that  *al  hit  ninfai  (tBeane  thoi^ 
thejr  be)  haue  bin  and  ener  dial  be  hnpioTd  Id  the  daHgbt 
oT  my  rubral  Miitria;  whoac  sacred  naoM  oafht  not  to  be 
rcmrmlired  aoKing  toch  ribald  rhnet  as  the«e  lifte  tMn-bfeecht 
lying  Ballet •HingcTft  luiii«*  prodahnr*'  !liia  if  tlw  well* 

known  tangnage  of  all  plafen  and  |>ia>-wngbta  of  the  itee. 
wIm)  ut-ri-  a^Nmdantl)  thankfiil  (at  the  fafow  and  iitiiaimi 
which  (h.-  Queen  extiiidcd  to  the  atafe.  Allhoi||h  In  1587 
Kenp  haii  fuoocoded  to  Tarltoii,  ho  mj  even  at 

that  tim*-  >  ^ctcil  tbo  ti«»tki  of  thiT  Queen  and  ri-ccKed 

BiarkA  all   this  Djrt  uot 

hciitatc  u>  atuilmu  Unt  'iJutilul  liMkjctin}'  to  anolher  Wiiiiam 
KoBp,  who,  a*  Dycc  infomM  tt«»  wa«  a  ■rhnnhanilffr  at  Ply- 
month,  and  who  in  the  following  year  pnhiiihfid  a  tnentiae 
under  the  title  *'I1k:  l-xlucation  of  Cbildrm  hi  Leamiim'. 
Aa,  ho%revcr.  on  the  titic-pagr  of  thk  Utter  tract  we  read 
only  the  initials  W.  K..  thcrr  i»  nothing  In  aaMure  nt  tint 
they  are  meant  for  William  Kem|A. '  Ma>  thc^  not  Hand  Jmit 
aa  wdl  for  Walter  King,  or  Knight,  or  KeUy?  Hot  takii« 
it  for  |>r(»ven  that  ihn*n'  wan  a  ■fhonlmaaliir  of  thr  name  of 
Wttham  Krmp  lining  at  IMymneth  and  that  Ik*  wim  tht*  aathor 
of  the  trratiac  in  qoettion,  all  that  we  may  infor  horn  tkb 
propodlion  is,  tliat  we  have  to  deal  with  two  WHUam  Krmpi^ 
the  one  living  at  I>iiid«*n,   the  other   at  l1)fmout!  >ae 

an  acior,  the  other  a  ichoolmnaler;  the  one  the  atuxior  of 
the  Khie  Dali-s  Wonder,  the  oUier  the  audmr  of  the  Fxhration 
of  Oil  Learning,  and  ui<  >o  the  author  U  the 
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Dutiful  Inuoctivc.  Now  what  reason  have  wv  to  ascriU"  this 
latter  production  to  the  schoolmaster  rather  than  to  the  actor? 
Is  he  to  be  thought  endowed  with  a  larger  measure  of  the 
'faculty  divine*  than  his  namesake  the  actor?  And  living  at 
Plymouth,  as  he  did,  what  reason  had  he  to  inscribe  his 
treatise  to  the  Lord  Mayor  of  London?  A  London  actor 
might  well  be  induced  to  flatter  I  lis  Lordship  by  the  de- 
dication of  some  document  of  dutiful  loyalty  and  well -spent 
literary  labour,  as  the  grim  City -potentate  did  not  usually 
look  with  a  benign  eye  on  theatres  and  theatrical  amusements, 
least  of  all  jigs  and  clowns.  Besides  it  should  be  remembered 
that  when  several  years  after  Kemp  danced  his  morris  to 
Non^ich,  he  began  it  before  the  Lord  Mayor's  house.  And 
for  what  reason  should  the  heart  of  the  Plymouth  school- 
master have  dilated  with  the  same  enthusiastic  loyalty  for 
the  Queen,  as  did  that  of  the  London  actor?  That  William 
Kemp,  the  actor,  came  before  the  public  more  than  once  in 
print  is  fairly  to  be  inferred  from  the  wellkiiown  words  which 
the  student  Philomusus  addresses  to  him  in  The  Return 
from  Parnassus  (1606):  'Indeed  M.  Kempe',  he  says,  'you  are 
ver>-  famous,  but  that  is  as  well  for  workes  in  print  as  your 
part  in  kue.'  As  we  have  seen,  Dyce  not  only  ridicules 
the  expression  'workes'  which  may  indeed  be  comically 
exaggerated,  but  he  declares  the  whole  statement  to  be  in- 
correct and  not  deserving  of  belief;  'I  understand*,  he  says,  'the 
ironical  compliment  as  an  allusion  to  his  (viz.  Kemp's)  Nine 
Daics  Wonder  only;  for  I  feel  assured  that  all  the  oUier 
pieces  have  been  erroneously  attributed  to  his  pen.'  This 
assertion,  in  my  opinion,  is  by  no  means  lx)rne  out  by  the 
facts  and  is  wholly  gratuitous. 

In  the  same  spirit  of  overstnuned  criticism  Dyce  disaisses 
the  journeys,  which  on  the  testimony  of  several  contemporaries 
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amkrukim  by  Kenp; 
rUcm,   with   iIm  riaffo  tauxf^km  ol 
tr«*  ftitirely   §kMom,     Nov  KMip 
Nine  Uidn  Woodir 
11  on  aooie  joumey;  thowfh   not  ytn 
'■  mmtknrn  Home,  Jonunkoi,  and  Veaioe  »i  pboes 
lo   ih«>uki    U-   SKMl  indlDed  to  fa     No  aoooool  ci  i 
li  dduil,  and  iMi  6icl  It  tfaoiigbt  bf  Dyoe  a 
Id  denjr  to  havinf  bean  Bttde  at  att.    in  die 
Qit  <|ygtBd  firon  The 
•    wckjomed   as    havinf  jait 

*hilnciiiiaiis  and  Scudiono,  the  two  Gusbridge  rtudmts, 

am  in  dM  foUowi^f  word*:  —   *  PkiJ.     What,  M«  Kmipe. 

low  doth  the  Kmperoiir  oC  Genaanyir     SMtd,    God  Mfe  jro«» 

\1.  Knii|>«-;    Mrrlcoine,  M.  Kempe,  from  dandng  die  tnufiioe 

met  the  Al(ic».*    KciDp*»  reply  t»  this:  — -  *Wcll,  yoo  meny 

uMiucs,  yoQ  oHiy  ogim  to  the  honour  oC  it  one  day:  it  it 

lot  better  to  make  a  (oolr  of  die  world  aa  1  iiave  done* 

h*Q   to  be  (boied  of  thr  worid  at  you  •chQllefa  aie?'    All 

yoe  declarer  Midiinf  but  *iportive  aUariopt  lo 

vcmp  •  journey  to  Nontiui .  ao  ■■■ctthMi  which  haid^ 

irteation.    In  what  connection  do  the  Empcior  ol 

and  the  AJpe  ttaiid  to  Ncifwich,  and  how  can  a  mention  of 

the  foimer  he  inken  Ua  an  allndon  to  die  tettar?    Aaxwdbif 

to   die  dmpieirt   ndea  ol  faitafprrtalion    die   qoeudon   'How 

tloth   die    Kjnpecour  of  Germnny?'   angfaala  the   hM:t   dial 

Kemp  mw  die  l-inpeior,  or  at  \mm  hmtd  td  him  irom  pef* 

•ona  attachrd  to  his  court  or  train,  aa  well  he  mighl  il  ha 

hnd  been  in  Germany.   But  if  Kemp  tmvuUed  at  all  he  oefflainly 

did  ao  hi  hb  capncity  aa  a  down*  and  dancer  and  it  waa 

no  doubt  the  ahn  of  hii  Journey  lo  turn  hit  hfanrionic  taknu 

to  die  best  poaribto  aooonnt.    Why 
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actc*d  befonj  his  I(U|>criH)  Majesty?  We  knmv  thai  John 
Spi^ncer,  who  was  at  the  head  of  a  company  of  luif^ih-h 
actors  in  the  service  of  the  Klector  of  Hrandenburg,  travelled 
with  his  company  in  the  South  of  Clermany  and  peKormed 
several  limes  before  the  Emperor  and  the  Diet  at  Katisbon 
in  1613.*  If  Kemp  really  should  liave  done  so  liefore  his 
countryman,  he  may  very  h'kely  on  his  return  have  boasted 
of  the  honour  and  this  boasting  may  have  occasioned  the 
comic  exaggerations  and  railleries  with  which  his  friends  and 
contemporaries  bantered  him,  —  a  supposition  which  nmtatis 
viuhtruUs "  may  likewise  hold  in  regard  to  Kemp's  so-called 
*  Works'. 

Our  belief  in  Kemp's  journey  to  Italy  is  greatly  streng- 
thened by  two  additional  testimonies.  In  the  above-mentioned 
dedication  of  the  pamphlet  *An  Almond  for  a  Parrot'  Nash 
tells  us  that  about  the  year  1588  he  was  in  Italy  and  that 
at  Bergamo  the  Italian  'arlechini'  inquired  about  the  celebrated 
M.  Kemp  of  whom  they  spoke  in  terms  of  highest  eulogy. 
This,  I  think,  could  not  but  prove  an  inducement  to  Kemp 
to  go  to  Italy  himself  and  there  to  make  the  acquaintance 
of  his  Italian  fellow -clowns  and  admirers.  The  international 
intercourse  between  England  and  Italy,  especially  Northern 
Italy,  was  highly  flourishing  and  a  journey  to  Italy  was  easily 
and  cheaply  to  be  accomplished,  —  according  to  the  notions 
and  customs  of  the  time.  Nevertheless,  it  must  be  owned 
that  Nash's  dedication  is  written  in  that  style  of  buffoonery 
which  seems  to  be  inseparable  from  the  dedicator  and  still 
more  so  from  the  dedicatee,  and  as  we  are  not  sure  to  what 
extent  similar  jokes  may  have  been  thought  allowable  in  those 
merry   days   it  may  be  as  well  not  to  lay  too  great  a  stress 

*  A.  Cohn,  Shakespeare  in  Germany  LXXXIV  set). 


ROMEO  A?fD  JIIJFT  ft 

ilib  dedickiioci. ''  It  b  diflprrtit ,   lirv%i  *fid 

iHmy,  also  <|OoCrd  by  Djrce  hlBMeii,  vu.  ft  pMM^c  In 
Jobi)  Day'H  •TravftJW  of  the  three  FjiglMi  BmtfiefB*  Ac,  n 
kiti$rk^  (!)  play  %rhicfa  wm  piUiifabed  to  1607.  but,  looofdiBf 
to  D}t»,  frrittcn  befofv  that  Hme.  as  it  U  not  5H  dMdMl 
into  acts  and  «xoes.  Hen*  Will  Kemp  is  inlrodaoed,  m 
pr9prm  permm^  in  a  loene  laid  at  Venice.  In  thb  aoene  an 
Fiigliit—in  deaim  to  be  preaenlad  to  Sir  Anthony  Shiriay 
who  ii  aiayinf  ai  Venice  aa  awhaawrlnr  frrnn  the  Sophy. 
•An  hjiglitean?*  Sir  Anthony  aaka  Ma  aemuil,  'vrfaafa  Ui 
UMe?     .Wr.  calh  Mnadfc  Kcmpc.     Sir  Amik,    Kmipt 

bid  him  ctiOM*  to.  [Sxti  ServtmL  Emkr  Aoi^.]  Wiilooi, 
hooeat  Will;  and  how  dotft  ail  thy  feOowea  in  Englnd?'  Ac. 
Then  an  Italian  down  and  his  wife  make  their  appearance 
and  asi(  pcrmisnon  to  perlonn  befoir  Sir  Anthony,  who 
prevails  upon  Kemp  to  |oin  In  this  peflbnMnoe  of  the  two 
Italians.  Knn)>.  )iuNt<\rr.  takes  great  oflenoe  at  a  woomn 
ethMtlng  before  spcctaion,  and  therefore  makes  her  and  her 
hnshand  the  bou  of  his  jokes  and  mtirlad  remnrks.  Now 
this  foene  in  my  opinion  wcmld  have  been  meaningless,  and 
bisipld.  and  hardly  tolerable  on  a  London  smge,  if  Keasp  had 
not  been  rrally  at  Veoke  and  had  not  been  a  partaker  there  In 
some  snch  cxhAiltlon.  For  this  same  reason  we  masi  condmie 
diat  'The  Travailes  of  the  three  English  brothers'  was  aded 
dming  Kemp's  lifetime. 

Thr  date  of  Kcmp*k  death  Is  qofte  anottaln,  the  respecthas 
^Ulane  and  Chafaners  not  being  s^iported  by 
l>.fMuvr  o-Kirncc;  according  to  lialone  ho  died  before  1609, 
according  to  Chahners  as  early  as  1603.  That  he  was  dead 
in  i6t.\  \s  gmcrally  inferred  from  th<*  |>essage  In  Heywood** 
Apoiogie  ipMNMi  aiM9we»  aimoHgn  iMyvuutra  wonm  an  dj 
no  menns  eiplldt  enoMh  toieaose  aO  doite.    If  w«  foSow 
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Malonc,  >vho  is»  generally  a  safe  guide,  Kemp  may  very  well 
have  witnessed  Uie  performance  of  the  •Travailes'  and  it  is 
evident,  provided  he  did  not  perform  the  part  himself,  that 
the  lest  of  the  joke  for  the  audience  must  have  been  in 
seeing  the  real  Kemp  sitting  amongst  them  opposite  his 
counterfeit  on  the  boards. 


LXXXIV. 
Tim.      Thy  backe,  1  prythee. 
Api.     Liue,  and  loue  thy  misery. 
Tim,     Long  liue  so,  and  so  dye.     I  am  quit. 
Ape.     Mo  things  like  men, 
Kate  Timon,  and  abhorre  then.  \Exit  Apemantus, 

TiMON  OF  Athens,  IV,  3,  396  sf.qq. 

Tliis  is  the  arrangement  <A  the  folio.  The  last  two  lines  have 
rightly  been  given  to  Timon  by  the  editors  and  in  order  to 
complete  the  metre  Hanmcr  and  Capell  have  added  so  before 
the  words  /  am  quit.  In  my  opinion,  however,  this  is  not 
sufficient  to  restore  the  passage;  the  words  Long  live  so,  and 
so  die  do  not  belong  to  Timon,  but  to  Apemantus  and  the 
true  arrangement,  therefore,  seems  to  be  the  following:  — 

Tim.     Thy  back,  I  prjthee. 

Ape.  Live  and  love  thy  misery; 

Long  live  so  and  so  die.  [Exit  Apemanius. 

Tim.  So  I  am  quit.  — 

Moe  things  like  men  ?  —  Kat,  Timon,  and  abhor  them. 
(Shakespeare's  dramatische  VVerke  nach  der  Uebersetzung  von 
Schlegttl  und  Tieck,  herausgegeben  durch  die  Deutsche  Shake- 
speare-Gesel  I  scha  ft,  X,  439.  —  Notes  and  Queries,  June  25, 
1870,  p.  594.) 
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!  WW 
\«.iir  griat*-»t  wnux  is  rou  want  rouni  of  m 

VariouA  cofijcctttret  ha^-c  been  |)fO|M>H<  .•  this  comipir<l 

tt'T  :nu-s  fMtii.%i««  lory,    pjpop,  am! 

tht    ,   have   left   tlic  reading  oC 

tbr   lolio   ij  rh«r  wor»l  miuk  b  evidently 

ov  .|ib}-:  the  Banditti  baling  just  coiii|ihuned 

th.i  .it^n  uo  tvamL     Sloevens   conjecture»   mmk   »/  mf, 

w)  <l    ^^   roost    bald    ami    trivial    prour;    be   ihoiikl 

uorc   iHt'  tliere   •eroif   to  be  little 

(i«>iii»i  utiii  .>iMK(*^^>care  wrote  ^t>«  uh/«/  nciM'i  <»/'  air,  viiu  gold, 
in  whii'h  xm%r  this  word  in  frrqumtly  used,  romparr  xhr 
Ballad  utus,   th< 

Uquca):  - 

His  heart  doth  thinkr  on  man)  »  

How  to  deceive  the  poons 

His  muutb  is  almost  ful  of  roticke, 
V(*t  kiill  be  gapes  tor  roorr. 
Conolaiias  II.  2.  128  loqq.:  ^ 

( HiT  spoiU  be  kick*d  at. 

And  lookVI  npoa  thingB  preckms  as  they  were 

The  cominon  mock  of  the  workL 
Thomas  ilcy%i(MMi,  If  you  know  not  mc,  you  know  nobodv. 
Pt  n  (ed.  Collier   for  the   ShakospeMV-SodHy,  149) 
ma<laiii,  yna  are  rich*  and  by  my  tmch,  t  am  very  poor,  and 

I  Knvi-  Ut-n,  as  a  man  iboold  my,  Mark  naught; and, 

th<  ive  nut  the  mock   of  the  work!,   I  have  a  grent 

dmi  «>f  good  love,  and  I  prithee  accept  ol  it'  —  KaA. 
Summer's  Ijuit  Will  and  Tealament  (tlodirfey,  1825.  DC,  ij): 
•ir  then    the    best   husband  has  been  to   Ubenl  oC  his  heal 
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handy -work,  to  what  end  should  we  make  much  of  a  glittering 
txcrtmeni,  or  doubt  to  spend  at  a  banquet  as  many  pounds, 
an  he  spends  men  at  a  battle?*  —  Ibid.  IX,  25:  *  Omnia  mea 
meaim  porto^  quoth  Bias,  when  he  had  nothing  but  l)read 
and  cheese  in  a  leathern  bag,  and  two  or  tlirce  books  in 
his  bosom.  Saint  Francis,  a  holy  saint,  and  never  had  any 
money.  It  is  madness  to  doat  upon  raucke.'  —  Tell-Trothes 
New-yeares  (lift  (ed.  Furnivall  for  the  New  Shakspere  Society, 
69):  *Many  looke  so  long  for  aboundance  of  mucke,  as  they 
fall  into  a  quagmire  of  miseries,  hauing  siluer  to  looke  on, 
though  wanting  mony  to  supply  many  wants.*  —  Ibid.  75: 
*Indeede,  what  cannot  money  doo,  that  will  buye  any  thing? 
and  yet  honestie  will  purchase  that  which  all  the  muck  in 
the  world  cannot  compasse,  namely,  a  good  report  for  euer. 
—  F'orby,  Vocabulary  of  East-Anglia  s.  v.  Muckgrubber,  *a 
hunks;  a  sordid  saver  of  money,  who  delves  for  it,  as  it 
were,  in  the  mire.*     *  Muckgrubbing,  adj.  sordidly  avaricious.' 

To  revert  to  the  passage  in  Tiraon.  To  the  pretence 
of  the  bandits  that  they  are  no  thieves,  *but  men  that  much 
do  want*,  Timon  replies  they  could  not  possibly  be  in  want, 
since  nature,  tlie  bounteous  housewife,  on  each  bush  laid 
her  full  mess  before  them;  their  only  want  was  for  muck, 
i.  e.  gold,  and  that  was  no  real  want.  The  same  re- 
proach is  addressed  by  Timon  to  the  painter  and  the  poet 
(V.  I.  115): 

Hence,  pack !  Here's  gold ;  you  came  for  gold,  ye  slaves. 
(Shakespeare's  dramatische  Werke  nach  der  Uebersetzung  von 
Schlegel  und  'i'ieck,  herausgegeben  von  der  Deutschen  Shake- 
speare-Gcsellschaft,  X,  439.  —  Notes  and  Queries,  June  25, 
1870,  594.  Cx>mpare  the  ever -memorable  reply  by  A.  H[all], 
Notes  and  Queries,  July  lO,    1870,  43.) 


I -XXXVI. 
r^s,     Hm!  «rbo  calls? 

Caua,     Bid  even  noimt  Ik-  i«fll:  pra»  ytn  again* 
r.ri.     Who  h  it  in  the  prwi  tkat  Galb  m  oh^^ 

jixiui  Cmae.  I,  a.  13  Mnio. 

AccorrKng  10  Uie  Cambridge  Edidan  ad  loc  Siaimlon  Meoai 
to  have  been  ibc  ooly  editor  wbo  take*  exocpcioii  to  ibcie 
Unas  aa  tranMnittcd  b^r  tbr  foUu.     In  bis  opinion  cither  the 

whole   of  the   ftrctir  *    < ought   lu    be   added   lu   Cesar's 

previoos  i|ueation    i'  -   or  the  last  word  of  it  ibouUl 

be  conncctrd  with  the  loUowing  speech  of  Gcsar,  thus:  — 
t>j.     Ila!  who  caUs? 

Casftt.     Bk!  rvrry  nnise  be  itill:  —  pracr  yet' 
'  ./  '.  \    . 

Thl^   I  •    folio,  aiii) 

•liOMMa   ittinu;ukMte  'rraaalicU   iu  tuuliug 

It   I  MIL      RrMil   of  . 


^  fnOrjiw]  llklrtory 
Cauu,     r.  [be  still! 

Once  brfurr,    .it  the  U  »af 

Caipuniia.  (  .iv..i  x^itt.  tu.ir- 


tlv- 


( *al|>uniia ! 

IVjN-r  Ik>'   (*jewir 

•  ail  Im'  mc>r<'  %ttu(>l<-  atwl  natural  thun  utm\ 

.iiiuiiKMi%  th«*  aMiiMaiKv  of  Gaaoa  attd  tel 

again   pruciaim»  «ikiMr.     (Anglia, 

iiid  TnutniAim.  I.  J41.) 
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LXXXVII. 

Cussi.     Am  1  not  stay*d  for?  tell  mo: 

Cintm,     Yes,  you  are.     O  Cassias, 
If  you  could  but  winne  the  Noble  Bnitiis 
To  our  party  — 

Julius  C.ksar,  I,  3,  139  seqq. 

TC^  arrangement  of  these  lines  as  givien  in  the  folio  cannot 
possibly  have  proceeded  from  the  poet's  pen,  ind  th(>  edltiMri, 
therefore,  have  made  various  attempts  to  heal  the  evident 
corruptiou.     Caj)ell,  e.g.,  rraH*;:  — 

Yes, 

You  are.     O  Cassius,  if  you  could  but  win 

The  noble  Brutus  to  our  party. 
The  words  Yes ^  you  are,  however,  should  not  be  severed,  and 
must  no  doubt  be  connected  with  the  preceding  speech  of 
Cassius  in  a  line  of  verse.  S.  Walker  (Versification,  2go),  Craik 
(Tlie  English  of  Shakespeare,  stli  Kd.,  i2o\  and  StaimUm 
arrange  as  follows:  — 

Casst,     Am  I  not  staid  for?      Ttll  ni    ' 

China*  Ws,   vuu   an-. 

O  Cassius,  if  you  could 

But  win  the  noble  Brutus  to  our  party. 
But   the   incomplete    line    O  Cassius,    if  you   couU  does    not 
harmonize  with   the  metrical  character  of  this  play,  which,  it 
is  well    known,    is   of   great   regularity.      Knight   and   Collier 
introduce  an  alexandrine:  — 

Vi  s,  you  an:. 

O  Cassius,  if  you  could  but  win  the  noble  Brutus 

To  our  party. 

♦  Instead  of  Cinna  Walker  by  an  evident  mistake  has  Casca. 


In  my  opinion  the  diflkrttliy  mifbt  eniiljr  be  NMOved,  if  we 
««re  to  add  Camt  h^fam  Gmmkt,  —  he  it  daewhen  addrvMed 
br  holh  hit  names,  juii  at  ««  find  Caiiit  Ugafto  (ia  J«ifnt 
Gnar),  Cidttt  Maidot  (in  CofiolanM)  and  Caina  Ladut  (in 
QFBbeiine).  Tlie  ttnm  then  alfbt  be  regnkied  ihoa:  ^ 
Cai.  Am  I  noc  utajd  lor?  Tell  ne! 
(%r.  Yea,  yom  ate. 

O  Caiiit  ^..aMio\  It  juu  oooid  but  win 
The  noble  Bhfttt  to  oar  pnrty. 
Whether  ut  mppoae  d»  ttmtamxi  to  be  brotai  of 

here,  doet  nut  matter,  at  leatt  it  doet  not  aflect  the  alleralioii 
propoaed.  (Anglia,  herantgegeben  von  Wfilckar  »d  Thuift> 
I.  J4I  Wf.) 


UXXXViU. 
And  then,  fhej  ny,  no  Btrtrit  darr  tttr  abroad: 
Tha  nigfaia  ara  wboteaone;  then  no  phiaola  ttrike. 
No  Ciiiy  lakea»  nor  witch  hath  power  to 
So  hailow'd  and  to  gradon*  u  »>»«•  tinw. 


I  hope  I  may  be  allowed  to  repeat  a  oooiectufal 

which,  althoi^  kmutud  hi  the  leit  oT  my  edilioo  oT  HawhH, 

haa  been  M  nMHMked  by  all  aabtnqoem  edhora 

by  Dr  Fnmeaa.    The  plural  'pUneta',  which  ia  the 

laadhig  <i(  QB  teqq.  and  all  the  Fottot,  doea  noC 

well  with  the  tinfnlan  •hUry'  and  •whch*.    Uongmt.  hi  al 

pnattal  inrmgr   we  aMet  with  the  liafnlar,   thii»,  r.  g.,  in 

The  Wintrr*!  Talc,  I,  2,  loi :   — 

It  b  a  bawdy  planet,  that  wfli  ilrfko 

\Slicrc  *t  ia  pjwdfihMnt 


8t  HAMLET. 

Ibid  n,   I,   105:    —  iHUp 

There's  some  ill  planet  fdgm. 
Titus  Andronicus,  II,  4,  14:  — 

If  I  do  wake,  some  planet  strike  me  down; 
Ben  Jonson,  Every  Man  in  his  Humour,  IV,  5:     Sure  1  was 
struck    with   a   planet   thonce,    for  I  had  no   power  to  touch 
my  weapon. 

Under  these  circumstances  1  have  no  doubt  that  th("  tpxt 
of  QA  *no  planet  frikes'  shows  us  the  right  way  and  that  we 
should  read,  —  no  planet  strikes. 


LXXXIX. 
Hor.     Indeed?    1  heard  it  not;    it  then   draws  near 

the  season 
Wherein  the  spirit  held  his  wont  to  walk. 

HAMLLT,   I,  4,   3    SEQ. 

Seymour  (apud  Fumess)  remarks  on  this  verse:  'This  line  is 
overloaded.  "I  heard  it  not"  is  implied  in  "indeed".  Read: 
Indeed?  why  then  it  does  draw  near  the  hour!*  —  It  need 
hardly  be  added  that  a  conjecture  of  such  unwarranted  vio- 
lence is  not  in  accordance  with  the  rules  of  modem  criticism 
and  caimot  but  be  rejected.  Nevertheless  Seymour  seems  to 
hav3  been  on  the  right  scent,  for  a  verse  of  six  feet  looks 
suspicious  and  out  of  place  here.  This  was  evidently  felt 
also  by  Rowe,  who  (according  to  the  Cambridge  Edition) 
expunged  Indeed.  In  my  opinion,  the  word  Indeed  does  not 
belong  to  Horatio,  but  should  be  given  to  Hamlet,  so  that 
the  passage  would  run  thus:  — 

Ham.     The  air  bites  shrewdly;  it  is  very  cold 
Hor.     It  is  a  nipping  and  an  eager  air. 


? 

Htf.  1  tfabk  il  bcks  of  tirahe. 

JKw.    Ko»  il  ii  ttradL 
Hmu    IndMd? 

/^#r.  1  bewd  It  kA:  il  tbrn  dmvt  near  thr 
WlMiiin  tiM  qMl  held  Ut  wont  to  waik. 
Only  on  the  fHfB  the  Import  of  tkit  wimnfasMiC  on  be 
lUmW  has  avideoliy  Mlowod  Horatio  and 
to  Hm  ptatform  in  a  «ata  of  diiiiiiiiiw;  Idt 
Wkti  kmr  mw?  h  ottered  rather  liitlflMljr  and  villi 
motive  tban  to  break  the  tOence.  On  hearin§» 
firanBi  MHoeHni  that  ft  Imt  jott  itnick  nddn|gbt«  he 
it  al  once  ronted  to  tlie  most  amriont  expectation  as  now 
or  never  die  appeniance  oC  the  GImmi  maat  be  at  hand.  To 
Qiif  expectation  he  gives  expreadon  by  the  eirlamitioo 
imdtiJ?  —  Bf  die  way.  fo  may  be  added  diat  die  Editon 
of  die  Globe  Rdition,  and  Mr  Moberty  hi  dieir  walie,  give 
the  words  A#.  it  u  strmk^  in  opporitioo  to  the  Qoartot  ai  well 
at  Folioe,  to  Hamlei;  on  what  gronndi,  il  doet  not 
at  an  events  dwy  oi^  to  have  been  'more  retarfve*. 
Utely  H  is  only  a  miitaice,  the  Qunbridge  RdMon  being  hi  aooor^ 
danoe  widi  the  old  copies.  (The  Adien— n.  Jan.  tt,  1879, 
io  MHi.  —  Robinaon'b  Epftome  of  Utetatnre;  ICsr.  15.  1870, 
48.) 


XC 

The  dram  of  sale 
Dodi  aU  dm  noUe  sabstnnoe  oT  a  doubt 
To  his  ovne  scandle. 

tUanLar.  I.  4-  v*  «"« 

0* 
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Among  the  numerous  emendations  of  this  notoriously  cor- 
rupt  passage  that  which  Dyce  has  inserted  in  liis  text  {*the 
dram  of  evil  Doth  all  th(i  noble  substance  oft  debase*)  de- 
serves the  highest  praise  for  its  clear  and  unconstrained 
sense.  It  is,  however,  so  remote  from  the  reading  of  the 
old  editions  that,  if  it  was  what  Shakespeare  wrote,  we  can 
hardly  conceive  how  such  a  corruption  could  have  crept  into 
the  tc  iiink   we    might   obtain  a    very    near    approach 

to  the  uxi,  together  with  an  unexceptionable  sense,  by 
reading:  — 

The  dram  of  evil 

Doth  all  tlie  noble  substance  o/ien  daub 

To  his  own  scandal. 
Compare  Romeo  and  Juliet,  111,  2,  55  seq. :  — 

Pale,  pale  as  ashes,  all  bedaub'd  in  blood. 

All  in  gore -blood;  1  swounded  at  the  sight. 
B.  Jonson,  Every  Man  out  of  his  Humour  (Induction) :  — 

My  soul 

Was  never  ground  into  such  oily  colours 

To  flatter  vice,  and  daub  iniquity. 
Beaumont  and  Fletcher,    The  Knight  of  the  Burning  Pestle, 

V,  3:  - 

I  shall  never  more 
Hold  open,  whilst  another  pumps  both  legs. 
Nor  daub  a  sattin  gown  with  rotten  eggs. 

A  Warning  for  Fair  Women,  A.  II,   11.   1448  seqq.  (Simpson, 

The  School  of  Shakspere,  II,  325):  — 

Vile  world,  how  like  a  monster  come  1  soil'd  from  thee! 
How  have  I  wallowed  in  thy  loathsome  filth, 
Drunk  and  besmear'd  with  all  thy  bestial  sin. 

Satires.     By  Joseph  Hall,    afterwards    Bishop    of  Exeter    and 

Non^ich  &c.  (Qiiswick,    1824)  Book  IV,  Sat.  1,  p.  78:  — 


The  doae  adoHrea.  where  her  tuu»  i«  rrtl. 


Her  carrion  tkkk  bedaub'd  wUk 

Gfoptef  the  poileni  with  her 

She  aeeks  her  thM  rkmI  os  her  lOefil 

HeflDeeieQ  ell  villi  loeclHoeBB  mboIm  oC 
like  Achenm't  ctreBM,  or 
imtcMi,  CooMia,  916  mqi^:  — 
Ken  this  nuble  namned 

I  touch  wUh  chaele  pelni  moiit  and  cold. 
In  regard  to  the  tentfanent  expreawd  fai  Hamlet'f  voidi 
OMnparr  Naih,  Pierce  PennOcaie  (ed.  CoOler  for  the  Shako> 
ipearr  Sodety,  53),  a  parage,  which,  aa  fiv  as  I  know,  hna 
n^rr  yrt  hrrn  broaght  into  comparbon  with  the  ttnee  hi 
Hamlet:  *lj't  him  bee  faidtKMl  with  neoer  to  oamfo  vertwa, 
and  haoe  as  moch  goodly  proportion  and  fnvoor,  as  I^tose 
can  beetow  vpon  a  man,  yri  if  hee  be  Ihinde  after  hit  oviie 
destruction,  and  hath  no  loy  nor  coonibrt.  bat  vhea  he  Is 
drowning  his  soaie  in  a  gallon  pot ,  that  one  beaslljr  impet^ 
focdon  wil  vtlerty  obecitre  all  that  is  rnwmiindsblii  hi  him, 
and  all  his  goode  qimlitiea  sfaihe  like  lead  dovne  lo  the 
bottoa^e  of  his  cartowsing  cope,  where  they  wm  lye^  nke  lees 
and  drcgges,  dead  and  unregarded  of  any  man.'  **  Piaroe 
Pennileaae.  to  add  this  at  a  matter  worthy  of  forlher 
sideradoo,  was  ptihMshed  to  1591.  whilsi  the  above 
ipeaiean  passage  does  not  appear  in  the  qnarto  of  1603. 
is  only  fomid  to  that  of  1604.  ^ 

Eleven  yean  after  the  first  psbHcatfoo  of  this 
etaendation  (The  Atheocma,  Ang.  11.  1866,  186)  Mr 
KeO,  to  his  edition  of  Hamlei.  appaiwl|y  without  any  ksow. 
ledge  of  my  snggestion,  propotcd  dm  fettoateg :  — 
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This  dram  of  iaic 

Doth  all  the  noble  substance  overdaube. 

To  its  own  scandal. 
TaUt  which,  Mr  Neil  says,  'was  a  wonderful  cosmetic  and 
preservative  of  the  complexion,  much  in  use  in  Shakespeare's 
time\  would  be  just  the  reverse  of  what  is  required  by  the 
context.  Some  Elizabethan  authority  for  the  verb  ever  daub 
would  have  been  welcome. 


xa. 

You  know,  sometimes  he  walks  four  hours  together. 
Here  in  the  lobby. 

Hamlet,  II,  2,  160  seq. 

Dr  Jacob  Heussi  in  his  edition  of  this  tragedy  (Parchim,  1 868) 
has  inserted  Hanmer's  conjecture  *for'  into  the  text  and 
justifies  this  reading  by  the  following  note :  *  Alle  alten  Drucke 
lesen  frcilich  four  statt  for,  und  die  Erklarer  bchaupten,  four 
werde  haufig  als  unbestimmte  Zeit  gebraucht,  wie  forty ;  nir- 
gends  findet  sich  abcr  dicsc  Behauptung  durch  ein  wirkliches 
Beispiel  constatirt;  dass  four  heut  zu  Tage  nicht  in  dicser 
Weisc  gebraucht  wird,  ist  bekannt,  ob  es  friiher  der  Fall  war, 
ist  noch  abzuwarten.  Ich  setze  hier  die  Priipositon  for  statt 
des  four  der  Ausgabcn ,  da  dicsc  Praposition  die  Zcitdaucr 
bezeichneL'*  Benno  Tschischwitz  (Shaksperc's  Hamlet  &c. 
Halle,  1869)  reads  four,  but  seems  to  take  this  number  in 
its  literal  meaning.  'Four  hours',  he  says,  'ware  eine  auf- 
fallend  lange  Zeit,   um  sich  zu  ergehn,   wenn   sie   nicht  der 

♦  The  latest  American  editor  of  Shakespeare's  Tragedy  of  Hamlet, 
the  Rev.  Henry  N.Hudson,  also  reads  'for',  and  does  not  even  think 
it  necessary  to  justify  it. 
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Mr  ColUer't  corrocted  Folio  arirfbita  ifae  conMioa  >ir  aad 

•wen  Mifoms  prddmd  lliii  oft-repeslod 

tac)t  reading  of  ihc  oid  edilioos,  Althoogb  he 

tlie    ioHuming    pMMfB    from    Wobitar's    Dnckem   oC 

(IV,  I,  10  aeq.),  wbjcb  it  to  much  to  the  poini  thai  il 

lo  iMvr  mnovcd  every  doubt 

She  wtt  MMe  foor  hours  logelher;  and 
Medrfnki,  eqMrew*th  more  than  if  ibe  ipeke. 
Maiooe  (Sttpplemem  I,  351)  goei  to  iw  as  lo  wpfMiee  die 
mme  minifcfi  to  have  taken  place  here  at  well  at  in  Hamlet 
and  Mr  Collier  in  hit  Sopplcmenlal  Notes  I,  276  expreatet  die 
mme  oomriction;  nhe  omie  probable  misprint',  he  mjrs,  Htf/mr 
for  /«r  is  contained  in  Webater's  Dncheas  of  Malfi  A.  IV  (ed. 
Djrob  I.  J60),  where  Boeola  is  givinf  to  Ferdinand  a  deacriptioo 
of  die  demeanour  of  die  heroine*  Ac 

The  bet  is  that  /mr,  as  well  as  /^fr  and  /frtr  iBbw 
mmd,  is  most  frvquently  oaed  lo  denote  an  inrtrlifdta  imm* 
lae,  dating  nrom  a  very  tesaote  period,  ia  by 
oooftned  to  the  KngHsh  language,  but  b 
to  be  foand  in  odier  languages.  As  an 
gcaeraBy  supposes  a  large  quantity  it  will  not  appear 
that  /mct  occms  much   lam   frequently  in  this  sanae  Ihitt 

vinoe  eves  Dr  Heumi 

After  t^  reosarks  made  by  J.  Grimm  (DuulKhe  iUchla- 
alterthAmer,  ill  seqq.)  00  die  number  *lbur'  dwiu  caft  be 
ttide  doubt  as  to  Us  early  connartioa  widi  the  four  cardinal 
points  and  dieir  inilnanns  oa  dm  cousirucdon  ci  rouds,  dm 
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difllribotion  of  land  and  other  matters  of  custom.*  Hut  in 
German,  as  well  as  in  English,  all  local  and  legal  associations 
connectedwith  this  number  hav«  long  ago  vanished,  and  when 
in  the  Lay  of  the  Nibelungen  (Lachmann,  2014;  Zarncke, 
4ih  Ed.,  p.  318)  we  read:  — 

ti^sent  unde  viere,  die  k6men  dar  in, 
*tdsent'  merely  means  an  indefinite  quantity  and  *  viere*  a  sur- 
plus  likewise   indefinite.     In  Ayrer's   dramas  (ed.  Keller,  IV, 
2796  and  2801)  occur  the  following  passages:  — 

Er  wiird  wol  vier  mahl  vmb  gehracht, 

Eh  er  ein  mal  drob  thet  erwachen, 
and:  — 

Ach  Ancilla,  ich  bitt  durch  Gott 

Verlass  mich  nicht  in  dieser  Noth! 

Vier  Cronen  geb'  ich  dir  zu  T.ohn. 
The  earliest  instance  in  English  I  have  met  with  is  in  Robert 
Mannyng's    translation    of  Peter  Langtoft's   Chronicle    (apud 
Wulcker,  Altenglisches  Lesebuch  I,  64  and  153):  — 

Sone  in  for  yers  perchance  a  werre  shall  rise. 
Very  near  to  the  passage  in  Hamlet  comes  the  following 
from  Puttenham's  Arte  of  English  Poesie  (ed.  Arber,  307) : 
*  laughing  and  gibing  with  their  familiars  foure  houres  by  the 
clocke.'  Other  instances,  no  less  striking,  are  supplied  by 
the  Elizabethan  dramatists,  Shakespeare  amongst  the  number. 
In  the  Old  Play  of  Timon  (ed.  Dycc  p.  7)  we  read:  — 

Timon,  lend  me  a  little  goulden  dust. 

To  ffree  mc  from  this  ffeind;  some  fower  talents 

Will  doe  it 

♦  With  the  Hawaians ,  according  to  Pott  (Die  quinare  und  vige- 
iiimale  Zahlmethode,  Halle,  1 847,  S.  74  seq.)  four  is  the  primary  number 
and  is  possibly  taken  from  the  four  extremities  of  the  human  body. 


&  Kriwlry ,  Whm  yoa  mc  me,  ytm  knnw  mr  (ed.  Bli»i  it); 
•The  lords  hm»  ttlMMtod  lief»  ll^  foor  da>^'  ^  Ull^t  Fjh 
dhnlon,  IV.  i  (DhmmHc  WoHti,  ed.  F.  W.  FaMioH.  I,  53): 
•&«.  But  how  wilt  thou  Ihe?  ^:  By  angttiiK;  O  *!!■  a 
itMely  oocttpadon  10  ittnd  foom  hoarM  in  •  oolde  mornliig, 
and  to  have  hit  note  Ntten  with  fioit  hefoie  hii  htile  he 
with  a  flih.  --  i  ird  Oonmll,  II,  i  (Mahmeli  Sup- 
n,  joi):  'Wc  wvrt  aceroe  low  mflee  in  the  tgnm 
water,  but  1,  thinking  In  go  to  mf  afternoon's  nondieon.  Ml 
a  kind  of  rinMi^  in  my  guts.'  -  Wchstrr.  The  While  Derii, 
or  Vittork  Corombona  (The  Works  of  John  Wcbtter.  cd.  Dyce, 
'^^^     17a):  — 

mnde  a  vow  to  mtf  <lec«uM  lord. 

Neither  jrowidr  nor  I  should  oailive  him 

The  nimibefing  of  lour  hours. 
Ibid.  (ed.  Dyce«  49b):  — 

0  could  I  kill  yon  forty  tfanes  a  das 

And  use  *t  four  years  together.  'Iwrrr  100  uiiir. 
Fair  Km  (ed.  Dclins.  17):  — 

1  have  not  seen  him  this  four  days  at  the  lemt 

The  Wfaiter's  Tale,  V,  i.  146  wqq.:  •Aefe^vvf.  1  know  you 
me  now.  sir,  a  gentleman  bom.  C/mm,  Ay,  and  have  brcn 
so  any  dme  these  fom  boon.*  —  K.  Henry  V  •  mn).: 

*l  my,  I  will  nuike  Mm  eat  some  part  of  my  leek,  at  I  wiU 
peat  his  |»aic  (our  days.* 

These  pamagf s ,  I  think,  are  amply  saAdent  for  the 
vindication  of  the  reading  /mr  kmtrt,  hnt  in  order  folly  10 
flhtstrate  the  subject  the  ntmiben/«ri^  and  /^riy  tkmumd  most 
also  be  taken  into  ooniidflration.  As  early  as  in  the  Old 
Testament  *forty*  is  ttsed  In  an  hide6nlte  aoiisr;  the  Ddugr 
hMU  forty  days  and  forty  nights;  Moses  with  the  Jews  lives 
forty  years  io  the  wfldemam  (Acts»  XIU,  16)  and  Mfys  forty 
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dKf9  and  forty  nights  on  Mount  Sinai  (Kxodiis,  XXIV,  i8). 
According  to  the  Book  of  Judges  (III,  1 1 ;  V,  31 ;  VII]«  28)  the 
land  had  repeatedly  rest  for  forty  years  and  the  children  of 
Israel  were  delivered  into  the  hands  of  the  Philistines  for  forty 
years  (Judges,  XIII,  i).*  Jesus  fasted  forty  days  and  forty 
nights  in  the  wilderness  (Matth.,  IV,  2).  The  same  use  pre- 
vails in  the  popular  poetry  both  of  Germany  and  England. 
Thus  in  the  ballad  Das  Schloss  in  Oesterreich  (apud  Scherer, 
Jungbninnen,  3<J  Ed.,  67)  we  read:  — 

Darirmen  liegt  ein  junger  Knab 
Auf  seinen  Hals  gefangen, 
Wol  vierzig  Klafter  tief  unter  der  Erd' 
Bei  Ottem  und  bei  Schlangen. 
Jacob  A>Ter  (Dramatic  Works,  ed.  Keller,  V,  3213)  says:  — 
Starb  doch  der  gross  Riess  Goliat, 
Der  deiner  sterckh  wol  firtzigk  hat. 
In   the   English   romance   of  Richard  Cceur-de-Lion  Richard 
winds  forty  yards  of  silk  cloth  round  his  arm  before  putting 
it  into  the  lion's  mouth  and  tearing  out  his  heart;    compare 
Percy's  Reliques,  Essay  on  the  Ancient  Metrical  Romances. 

Instances  of  the  use  of  'forty*  in  Elizabethan  dramatists 
are    exceedingly    frequent      Webster,    The   Wliite   Devil,    or 
Vittoria  Corombona  (Works,  ed.  Dyce  26b):  — 
Wilt  sell  me  forty  ounces  of  her  blood 
To  water  a  mandrake? 
Heywood,  If  you  know  not  me,  you  know  nobody  (ed.  Collier, 
71;  cf.  ibid.   125):  — 

♦  Also  the  numbers  /our,  twenty  (the  half  of  forty),  twenty  two 
thousand,  forty  thousand,  and  four  hundred  thousand  seem  to  have 
been  used  in  an  indefinite  sense  in  the  Old  Testament  as  well  as  in 
the  Elizabethan  dramatists;  cf.  Judges  XI,  40.  XIX,  2.  IV,  3.  XX,  21. 
XV,  20.    XVI,  31.    V,  8.    XX,  2.    XX,  17. 
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At  ibcNi  iball  tMiA  HKMt  bowfirM. 
Bea  Jonaon,  The  Devil  It  n  An,  II, 

Q,  iirl  and  dnmm  Uwelf  te  bcit!  bcjmd 

Fofty  o'  yov  faMllwl  Did  yom  ne'er  m  kte? 
&  JoMom  Epkone,  IV.  i :  I  bmi  not  Uned  mf  fmy 
faftyvMln.—  Ibid.:  A  moet  vile  fm!  And  yet  dw 
■w  kttf  poond  a  year  In  Metcury  and  hogrtioWi  —  to^ 
Fair,  U.  I :  LflHi  flMMib,  ilr:  ibeH  do  forty  mdi 
In  an  boor  (an  yon  UiMhi  to  ber)  far  ber  recreation.  — 
Ibid,  m,  I :  Pnt  bim  a-top  o'  the  table,  where  hie  phKe  It, 
and  bell  do  yon  forty  ftna  Ihh^a^  — -  Mailowe,  The  Jew  of 
Maha,  IV,  4  (ed.  Dyce,  168b):  Within  forty  foot  ol  tbr  galkm*. 
conning  ble  oechveree.  —  BeaoBMOt  and  Fletcher,  The  Kaliht 
of  %UliA.  ITT,  4 :  — 

Ob,  *t  was  royal  aMHfc! 

And  to  procorv  a  eoQiid  ileep  for  a  voldirr. 

Worth  for^  of  yoor  fiddlee. 

Twelftb  Night,  V,  1,  180  eeq.:  I  had  ratbrr  than  forty  ponnd 

I   were  at  bone.  —    A   MldenMner-Nlght'e  Drcnm,  II,  1, 

175  •«» :  — 

1*11  pot  a  ghdle  round  aboot  the  earth 

In  forty  mfamlee. 
The  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,  I,  i,  105:   I  had  ratbrr  than 
for^  iMIllngi,  1  bad  ny  book  of  eoogi  and  eoonda  here.  — 
The  Cooeedy  of  F^rron,  IV.  3,  84:  ^ 

A  ring  be  bath  of  aino  worth  forty  daoMi  — 
nt  forty  dncats  ie  too  OMKb  to  loaa. 
iirmj  vm,  V,  4,  53  seq.:  >Vhen  I  arfght  aaa  Ithb  fw  eoae 
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I  von   now -a- days   this   use  of  *  forty'   i  meani 

«*xiinri.      In    Wordsworth's    little    poem    'Writtrn    in    March* 
(Poetical  Works,  Moxon,   1850,  6  vols,  II,   no)  we  read:  — 
The  cattle  are  grazing, 
Their  heads  never  raising; 
There  are  forty  feeding  like  one. 
The  well-known  ballad  *  Barbara  Frietchie'  by  Mr  J..  G.  Whittier 
(Complete  Poetical  Works,   Boston,   1879,    270)  contains  the 
following  lines:  — 

For^'  flags  with  their  silver  stars, 
Forty  flags  with  their  crimson  bars, 

Flapped  in  the  morning  wind:  llit;  sun 
Of  noon  looked  down,  and  saw  not  one. 
*  Forty   thousand'    occurs   in    i   Tamburlaine,    II. 
Dyce,  13b):  — 

Our  army  will  be  forty  thousand  strong. 
Edward  UI,  IV,  6  (ed.  Delius  78):  — 

No  less  than  forty  thousand  wicked  elders 
Have  forty  lean  slaves  this  day  ston'd  to  death. 
Webster,  The  White  Devil,  or  Vittoria  Corombona  (Works, 
ed.  Dyce,  25a):  I'd  —  —  be  entered  into  the  list  of  the 
forty  thousand  pedlers  in  Poland.  —  The  Winter's  Tale, 
IV,  4,  279  seqq.:  Here's  another  ballad  of  a  fish,  that  ap- 
peared upon  the  coast  on  Wednesday  the  fourscore  of  April, 
forty  thousand  fathom  above  water  and  sung  this  ballad 
against  the  hard  hearts  of  maids. 

In  La^amon,  25,  395  we  have  *feouwer  hundred  thusende'. 

It   is   a   noteworthy   fact  •  that   the    halves  also   of  these 

numbers,  from  'two'  upwards,  are  used  in  the  same  indefinite 

sense.     K.  Lear,  I,  2,   169  seq.:   Edm.    Spake  you  with  him? 


RAMI^r  it 

Edg,    Ay .   two  bowi  tofeUier.  —   The  Old  Play  of  Tteoii 
(eel    -         - 

Worn  usny  waSim  iMtk  yoa  that  w««  wmm  fgorn^ 
Fmtd.    Two  Iboaaode,  fnrty  four. 
HMnlct,  IV.  4,  ly.  ~ 

Two  ibottwnd  auub^  and  tvoDly  tboOMiiid  docatew* 
No-body  aiid  Soaie-body  1.  1276  te^.  (lii»|itoci«  Tkie  Sdniul 
ol  Shakipere  l«  ji;):  — 

Two  thoiuand  .SottkMpfi  hsvc  i  brooffbi  (fom  Wnlr^ 
two  the  pcincdy  Pendurr. 
Mm^,     A»  oiafiy  of  my  bold  ooiifccUrau <• 

'■•   ':    ■■■    ■ 
Tbe  IMC  o(  'twenty',  as  1  -lU  thAt 

of  'two*  in  frfqiien.         '"*  •      - 

Ibi 

\  t)   ol  Uicac  |>ttny   w       i 

IWd.  II  ,:  — 

lor  we  must  measure  twenty  miles  to -da), 
wbere,  bowever,  'twenty'  may  posribly  have  been  used  in  its 
Uleral  tente;  »e  my  Abbandhugen  «u  ShAV<^Titf>arr    ^04.  ~ 
Tbe  Tenpeel,  U,  1,  278  leqq.:  — 

twenty  CDOsdcn«x» 

Tbat  Hand  *twijit  me  and  l^lilan,  candi«*'^  ^^  '*"^ 

And  melt  ere  tfiey  moleit 

of  tbe  Sbrew.  Ind.  II,  37  v 


•  &.  WsBMf  (OH.  EssM.  III.  S68)  fnb 

Mnbsf  Is  ityited  bsie,   bet.   wn  bstag  »«*<•  t*i  ih*   tn 
of  *iwo  tiio— sail*,  MsAeHly  coaliw  *1%a 
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Apollo  plays 

And  twenty  caj^L'd  nigiitingales  do  Sing. 
Richard  II,  II,  2,  14:  — 

I'jich  substance  of  a  grief  hath  twenty  shadows. 
Hej'wood,    If  you    kno\  .    you   know   nobody   (ed. 

Collier,  125):  -- 

Thou  owest  me  but  twenty  pound 

I'll  venture  forty  more. 
Ibid.  ed.  Collier,   150:  — 

NoWf  for  your  pains,  there  is  twenty  pound  in  gold. 
The   Return  from  Parnassus,  III,  2  (Hawkins,   Origin  of  the 
English  Drama,  III,  242):  When   he  returns,   I'll   tell   twenty 
admirable  lies  of  his  hawk.  —  Ibid.  (Hawkins,  III,  249):  — 

His  hungT}-  sire  will  scrape  you  twenty  legs 

From  one  good  Christmas  meal  on  Christmas -day,  &c. 
S.  Rowley,  When  you  see  me,  you  know  me  (ed.  Elze,  36): 
King  Harry  loves  a  man   and  I  perceive  there's  some  mettle 
in   thee,    there's  twenty   angels   for  thee.*  —    In  Chapman's 
Alphonsus  (ed.  Elze,  49)  a  poison  is  extolled  because:  — 

it  is  twenty  hours  before  it  works, 
whilst  in  Marlowe's  Jew  of  Malta,  III  (ed.  Dyce,   163  b)    it  is 
said   of  another   poison   that   even   forty    hours    must    elapse 
before  its  effect  be  perceived:  — 

It  is  a  precious  powder  that  I  bought 

Of  an  Italian,  in  Ancona,  once, 

Whose  operation  is  to  bind,  infect, 

And  poison  deeply,  yet  not  appear 

In  forty  hours  after  it  is  ta'en. 

♦  A  few  lines  before  the  King  jjives  one  of  the  Prisoners  *  forty 
angels',  to  'drink  to  king  Harry's  health'. 
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A  Warniag  tot  I'ak  Womb,  A.  n.  L  8  jo  leq.  (Stapm,  Hie 
School  or  3btkMfm%  0,  joo):  ^ 

Rofer,  CBotl  thou  get  but  tmmity  povnd. 

Of  mil  the  plftle  thit  tho«  hackt  from  w  both. 
IbkL  A.  U,  I  1061  »qq.    <S<«mnn,  II,  310):  — 

I  havfs  beard  it  tokt  that  iH|tim  op  a  gnve 

Wbmin  1  MD  hKl  tvoity  fam  bean  bvM.  Ac 
*  Twenty -thooHad'   ocoub   hmdl/    lev   freqaentlx   <^»b 
^fitj '»    Tbc  Two  fiwirirMin  ol  Verona,  0,  6,  16:  — 

Wlh  turrmtjr  thootand  ■  11  ill  iiinftirtu  oetha. 
The  Ueny  What  of  Winder,  IV,  4,  go:  — 

Thoagh  twenty  thmraind  worthier  come  to  ctmte  her. 
Love'a  Laboor't  Lovt  >;:  — 

I  an  oonyaied  \u  twenty  thcMiiand  fain, 
TheTaaiinf  oC  the  Shrew,  II,  1.  laj  and  ¥,  a,  113:  twenty 
tfiwiiiand  croama^    K.  Richaid  II,  IV.  1.  59:  ~ 

^<>  «iawer  twenty  tbonnnd  tnch  as  you. 
2  K.  iienty  VI,  III,  2,  141  aeq.:  — 

Fain  woold  I  go  to  chafe  hb  paly  ti|>f 

With  twenty  thootand  Mmbi 
Ibid,  m,  i,  206:  — 

Though  Suflblk  dare  hfan  i^n-m 
CodoUnot,  m,  J,  70:  — 

Within  thine  eyes  nt  twenty  thoofand  <\< 
llamkt,  IV,  4,  60:  — 

The  imminent  death  of  twenty  thoomnd  — 
In  Orydeift  alteration  of  the  Tempeat.  IV.  1.  1  with 

'twenty  hundred':  — 

Voo  cannot  teU 

I  know  Vm  made  for  twenty 

(I  mean  if  there  tu  many  be  i*  th'  work^  Ac. 
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The  very  acme  of  indefinite  numbers  it^^rtacbed,  curiousl)' 
enough,  by  a  rather  sedate  and  cool-headed  character  •!•' 
Friar  Laurenre  in  Romeo  and  Juliet,  111,  3,   153:  — 

and  call  thee  back 

Witl»  i\>tuu   iiumiK  a  thousand  times  nv- 

Then  thou  went'st  fortli  in  lamentation. 
Alflo  *four  and  twenty'  and  *two  and  twenty'  may  be 
mentioned  as  indefinite  numbers;  the  former  occurs  in  The 
Winter's  Tale,  IV,  3,  43:  She  hath  made  me  four  and  twenty 
nosegays  for  the  shearers;  and  in  i  K.  Henry  IV,  III,  3,  85: 
and  mortey  lent  you,  four  and  twenty  pound.  *Two  and 
twenty'  is  found  in   i   K.  Henry  IV,  I,   i,  68  seqq.:  — 

Ten  thousand  bold  Scots,  two  and  twenty  knights, 

Balk'd  in  their  own  blood  did  Sir  Walter  see 

On  Holmedon's  plain. 
Ibid.  II,  2,  16  seq.:  I  have  forsworn  his  company  hourly  any 
time   this   two   and   twenty  years,    and   yet   I  am  bewitched 
with  the  rogue's  company.  —  Ibid.  Ill,  3,  2 1 1 :  O  for  a  fine 
thief,  of  the  age  of  two  and  twenty  or  thereabouts. 

Even  *  eighty*  (==  twice  forty)  occurs  in  an  indefinite 
sense;  see  Hawkins,  The  Origin  of  the  English  Drama  (Ox- 
ford, 1773)  III,  2^^:  Hark  thou  sir;  you  shall  have  eighty 
thanks. 

I  am  of  course  far  from  asserting  that  no  other  numbers 
but  those  here  discussed  are  used  to  denote  an  indefinite 
quantity;  on  the  contrary-  several  others  such  as  'three*, 
•seven',  'three  and  twent}''  (Troilus  and  Cressida,  I,  2,  255), 
*  three  and  twenty  thousand'  (i  K.  Henry  VI,  I,  i,  113), 
*five  and  twenty',  *five  and  twenty  thousand'  (3  K.  Henry  VI, 
II,  I,  181),  are  used  more  or  less  frequently  in  the  same 
manner.     (Shakespeare -Jahrbuch  XI,  288  folgg.) 


HAMurr.  it 

xcn. 

W'hMx  we  have  fbtUned  oflf  thlt  mortal  coO. 

HAiOCT,   III«   t.  «7. 

A  not) -hjtg lull  critic  may  wHI  fmmit  belbrr  qpftlfrmiftg  an 
oxprenion  which  for  a  couple  oC  ceoCwies  has  beeD,  ai  h 
WWB,  a  bomebold  word  with  all  Engttih-ipeakiiig  people. 
I  aoi,  bowevor.  unable  lo  rilence  the  critkal  donbli  to  wbkb 
ibe  inpftiMiuii  'aoftal  oofl'  baa  gh«i  riw  in  me  and  wbfcb 
aie  iMdy  inoeaied  by  tbe  dltagieemeia  that  pivvalb  even 

EngUib  edilort  about  it  Warborton  takes  <cofl*  to 
ae  ci  •tofinoti,  bustle',  and  AL  Schmidt  (Sbakcipeafe- 
s.  ¥.)  likewise  defines  it  by  -this  tmnoil  of  moftali^, 
ai  Ufa*;  Heath  thinkn  'mortal  coil'  meanii  tbe  *faicumbranoe 
of  tbismoftal  body';  atid  Caldecott  does  not  beiimie  lodaim 
two  {nr  three)  moaning  at  one  and  tbe  nuBe  tbne  lor  tbe 
word,  vkk  that  of  *turmoil'  and  that  of  'ringlet'  or  'ilougb*. 
*lt  is  here  used/,  he  ayi,  'in  each  of  its  senses:  tannofl,  or 

and  that  which  entwines  or  wraps 
lie  like  tbe  cuiU  of  ropes;  and  it  is 
an  altwrion  is  here  had  to  the  struggle  wbkb  that  anfaaal  is 
oHIged  ID  make  in  casting  Ms  siougb.'  --  TMs  eiphmatinn. 
thoogb  backed  by  no  leas  an  antbority  tfmn  Dr  P^iimia^  In  my 
optokm  can  hardly  be  maintafaied,  since  tbe  ■»— *fa>g  of  the 
word  'coil'  with  Klisabetban  writers  can  be  sbosm  to  have 
bain  quitr  definite  and  unequivocal  Olber  critics  think 
'oei'   in   our   pamage   t'  juivalent   to   what   Fletcher 

(BmMhma,  IV,  i)  calls  the     cmw  of  llesh'.     Mt   bM  baas 
nmUMrtsil/  says  Dr  lagleby  (Shakespeare  Harmanevllci.  89) 
*thm  In  llamlal^  speech,  the  -aKinal  cofl**  is  the  coil, 
the  ttottble  or  turmoil,  biddent  to  nmnli  iMftil  state:   but 
tbe  analogies   arc  feuo  ttronir  iti  &vfwr  of  the  "mortal  eoA* 
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being  what  Fletcher  calls  the  "caac  of  flesh"/  —  It  is  greatly 
to  be  regretted  that  Dr  In.Lj  "  \  "  -  not  favoi  '  "  ".  readers 
with   some   one   or   other   -  strong  ai       „  In  the 

same,  or  at  least  in  a  similar,  sense  the  word  seems  to  have 
l)een  taken  by  R.  Chambers  in  his  Traditions  of  Edinburgh, 
198  seq.:  *()r  docs  the  "mortal  coil"  in  which  the  light  of 
luind  is  enveloped,  become  thinner  or  more  transparent  by 
the  wearing  of  deadly  sickness?*  The  explanation  of  the  pass- 
age given  by  James  Hoi\ry  Hackett  (Notes  and  Comments  up- 
on Ct^nain  Plays  and  Actors  of  Shakespeare,  New  York,  1864, 
21  and  25)  comes  nearly  to  the  same.  This  supposed  signi- 
fication of  the  word,  however,  is  not  supported  by  testimony; 
it  Ls  rather  a  signification  '  for  the  nonce  *,  a  petitio  principii. 
Still  less  acceptable  seems  that  which  a  late  English  friend 
of  mine  imagined  to  be  the  meaning  of  *  coil '  in  the  present 
passage;  he  understood  it  to  denote  a  slough.  But  'coil' 
nowhere  occurs  in  this  sense,  and  if  it  did,  this  sense  would 
not  fit  the  present  passage,  inasmuch  as  the  poet  does  by 
no  means  speak  of  our  mortal  coil  as  of  something  which 
like  a  slough  has  already  been  cast  off,  but  as  of  something 
which  we  are  still  wearing. 

Apart  from  the  line  under  discussion,  the  word  'coil' 
occurs  eleven  times  in  Shakespeare  and  in  all  these  passages 
has  the  signification  of  'turmoil,  bustle,  noise,  disturbance'. 
To  examine  these  instances  which  are  enumerated  both  in 
Mrs  Cowden  Clarke's  Concordance  and  in  Al.  Schmidt's 
Shakespeare -Lexicon  would  be  labour  thrown  away,  espe- 
cially since  all  editors  agree  with  respect  to  their  inter- 
pretation. As  may  be  expected,  the  word  is  no  less  frequent 
with  other  dramatists  and  writers  of  the  Elizabethan  era,  and 
in  order  to  get  firm  ground  for  our  further  inquiry  it  may, 
perhaps,    be   as   well    tirst   to   give  a  list  of  all  those  various 


«Wdi  te  the  co«rte  of  vmnf  pmnf  vemdkig  I  han^ 
bean  able  to  fiotteeL 

I.  MarTowii,  1  Taaibarlaliie»  IV.  i  (ed.  Dyoe,  6ib):  — 

wottld  Bf  fiMher  trauld  let  me  be  pot  to  the 
from  U  Micb  a  battle  oooe,  to  try  my  vakmr!  [Alttrms  wtikm.] 
Wbat  a  oofl   tber   heepl     I  believe  thero  will  be  lomi 


J.  Mmkom%  Vmamrn,  V.  i  (ed.  Dfoe,  it^a;  ed.  W.  Wa^ 
^.  94):  - 

ihike.    Wbat  rude  diaturberi  bavr  we  at  tbe  |piK*? 
(^o,  pacHy  tbeir  ffuf^  set  it  ofM^ 
And  then  denmid  of  tktm  wbat  they  woold  have. 

[TVr  iMC*  ^«ii.  md  nil  mt  19  t^  wHk 


Strw.    Why,  how  ivm,  MMlenl  what  a  cofl  ia  theiel 
Uliat  U  the  nmtm  you  dialtirb  the  Doke? 
J.  Markmr.   IV    laipBily  of  Dido.  A.  IV  hiit  (ed.  Dyce, 
165a):  - 

1  think  it  waa  the  de«il*a  revetttag  oighl. 
There  ww  Mch  hvly-baffly  to  the  bamwrna; 
Doobtkea  Apollo*!  ask-trrc  b  oick'd. 
Or  agM  Atiaii*  iteiildir  out  of  jofat, 
'1^  motioii  wai  to  over-violent 

Atr.    In  all  thia  coo,  wheir  bavw  ye  laft  the  qoaen? 
4.  .^iarlowr.   Heru  and  Laeader.  Sfatth  SeathMl  (ed.  Dyoe, 

\m  when  yoo  deaoy 
A  imp,  with  all  her  «U  ootMendi  to  fly 
Out  ci  the  narrow  Thamea  with  wfaida  VMpt, 
Now  cfoaaath  heiev  them  theie^  then  tna  er^r  rspt« 
And  than  hath  one  pent  fwch'd,  then  ahem  alU 
And  10  another  croohM  reach  dodi  U 
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Of  half  a  bird -bolt's  shoot,  keeping  more  coil 
Than  if  she  danc'd  upon  the  ocean's  toil 

5.  Ben  Jonson,  Cynthia's  Revels,  IV,  i;  — 

Heart  of  my  body,  here's  a  coil,  indeed,  with  your  jealous 
humours. 

6.  Ben  Jonson,  Bartholomew  Fair,  1,   i  :  — 

Do  you  hear!  Jack  Littlewit,  what  business  does  thy  pretty 
head  think  this  fellow  may  have,  that  he  keeps  such  a  coil 
with? 

7.  Ibid.,  1,   I :  — 

And  tlien  he  is  such  a  ravener  after  fruit!  —  you  will  not 
believe  what  a  coil  I  had  t*  other  day  to  compound  a  busi- 
ness betM'een  Cather'ue  pear  woman  and  him,  about  snatch- 
ing: *t  is  intolerable,  gentlemen! 

8.  Ben  Jonsoji,  Volpone,  11,   i   (Nano  sings) :  — 
You  that  would  last  long,  list  to  my  song, 
Make  no  more  coil,  but  buy  of  this  oil. 

9.  Edward  lU,  IV,  6  (ed.  Delius,  76):  — 

What  need  we  fight,  and  sweat,  and  keep  a  coil, 
WTien  railing  crows  outscold  our  adversaries. 

10.  The  Spanish  Tragedy,  A.  Dl  (Qu.   161 8,  32a):  — 
How  now,  what  noise?   What  coyle  is  that  you  keepe? 

[A  nqyse  within, 

11.  Lord  Cromwell,  1,  i  (Malone's  Supplement,  II,  374):  — 
He  keeps  such  a  coil  in  his   study,    with    the   sun,    and   the 
moon,  and  the  seven  stars,    that  I  do  verily  think  he'll  read 
out  his  wits. 

12.  Middleton,  The  Mayor  ul  Quinborough,  III,  3  (Dodsley, 
1780,  XI,  127):  — 

Here's  no  sweet  coil,  I  am  glad  they  are  so  reasonable. 
(Some  lines  anti  we  have  the  stage -direction:  A  noise 
without^ 


13.    a  Rovtey,   UImh  pm  ne  me,  )ro«  kmom  mtt  (ad. 
It):  - 
Tkm  thoa  bear.  Hury.  what  a  ooA  they  keep? 

Miward  Ho!  IV,  i  (The  Works  of  George 
rUyib.  ?xL  R.  >I.  Shepherd,  470a):  — 
*S  Ught!   I  think  the  devfl  be  abmad.  hi  Ukencat  oC  a 
to  rob  AM  of  mf  homflt    Hark,  how  he  roani  Lord!  what 
a  ooil  the  Thaniet  fceep^ ' 

15.  Arden  of  Fevenhazo,  >,  0  ^eu.  i>eoiis,  49;:  — 
'Zounds!  here^  a  coil; 

YoQ  were  best  swear  m  interrogatories, 

How  many  pistob  yon  '     (U 

Or  whether  I  love  the  ^    ,       i^r. 

Or  dare  abide  tlie  noise  the  dag  will  nake. 
Or  wfl]  not  wink  at  Baihlng  of  the  fire? 

16.  Rob.  Cheater's  Loves  Martyr  ed.  Orosart,  94  ^t»r  mc 
New  Shakspere  Society):  — 

ThenlUge  and  Danger  doth  their  tenses  haont. 

And  like  mad  AJax  they  a  oofle  do  keeper 

Till  leane-fiMr'd  Death  into  their  heart  dodi  creepe. 

17.  Illstrio-Mastix.  A.  Ill,  L  92  (Sii^isoo.  The  School  of 
Shakspere,  U,  47):  ~ 

What  a  coyte  keepes  those  Mknvs  there? 

iS.  A  Pleasant  CkMBedle  of  Pasqoll  and  Katharine,   A.  11 
(Shapaoo,  The  School  of  Shakspere,  O,  i6j):  — 

\%luit  harvK,  vndoiB  toagve  koeps  «Kh  a  coyle? 
19.  Maistoo,  Antoirfo  «mI  MeHida,  A.  D  hilL  (Keltir.  TV. 
BritMi  DvasMUiali,  Edinhargh,  187a  J5<):  — 
*S  :  SIgnlor  Bahudo)  O  for  Don  BMMsia^a  arwoar  In 

the  .^nriin  toT  Knlghthood;  what  ooiPs  here?  O  for  an 
fproof;  O  note  cable,  omi 
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beds,  more  cable,  till  he  had  as  much  as  my  cable  hatband, 
to  fence  him. 

20.  Hugh  Holland,  quoted  in  Malone*s  Shakespeare  by 
Boswell  (182 1 ),  U,  221  (according  to  S.  Walker,  Crit  Exam., 
n,  116):  — 

Here  no  need  is  of  my  sorry  charraes 
To  boast  it,  though  my  braines  Apollo  warmes; 
Where,  like  in  Jove's,  Minerva  keeps  a  coile. 

21.  Nash,  Summer's  Last  Will  and  Testament  (Dodsley, 
1825,  IX,  26):    - 

Heigh  ho!  Here  is  a  coil  indeed  to  bring  beggars  to  stocks. 

22.  Ibid.  (Dodsley,  1825,  IX,  40):  — 
Here  is  a  coil  about  dogs  without  wit. 

23.  Nash,  Pierce  Pennilesse,  ed.  Collier,  48  (for  the  Shake- 
speare Society):  — 

Lord!  what  a  coyle  have  we,  this  course  and  that  course, 
removing  this  dish  higher,  setting  another  lower,  and  taking 
away  the  third.  A  generall  might  in  lesse  space  remove  his 
camp,  than  they  stand  disposing  of  their  gluttony. 

24.  Nash,  A  Private  Epistle  of  the  Author  to  the  Printer  &c. 
before  the  second  edition  of  Pierce  Pennilesse  (ed.  Collier, 
XIV):  — 

And,  lastly,  to  the  ghost  of  Robert  Greene,  telling  him  what 
a  coyle  there  is  with  pampheting  [sic^  read  pamphleting]  on 
him  after  his  death. 

25.  Rob.  Armin's  Nest  of  Ninnies,  ed.  Collier,  28  (for  the 
Shakespeare  Society):  — 

Well,  they  fall  out,  they  go  together  by  the  cares  and  such 
a  hurly-burly  is  in  the  roome  that  passes.  At  last  the  stooles 
they  fly  about,  the  pots  they  walke,  the  glasses  they  go  to- 
gether; nay,  the  prayerbookes  they  flie  into  the  fire,  that 
such  a  noise   there   was    that   the  whole   house  wondered  at 


thfe  fbUy.    Fi 

MM.  tfll 

of  gold;    nd  m  ib&f  dkd  md  mtmnd  the 
foond  aU  H^  loadl  (CbUfer  co^irtwiii  AW  of  wri«0  cojrie, 
and  Mi  pale  Iwokfla.  hk  Imjb  iiiaiGiM»  and  kg  ool  of  JoyaL 

a6.  GMooigM^*  Princely  Pliieeww  vidi  ibe  Maeqi 
ID  have  been  pewiiteJ  betee  Qil  FHwheth  at 
Caidet575.  Widi  aa  lalrodactonr  Memoir  aad  Nolaa.  Loiidcw. 
ift2i.  F.  6:  — 

What  «ir,  wbai  ooa  it  here?  OMDe  back,  bold,  wbidMr  aov? 

Kol  one  m  nom  lo  idr,  what  hafiyhig  have  «a  hero? 
and  Fletcher,   The 


Su.;,    I.  ,:.;::.^    .•<:      ..    '.    , 


To  dieee  fantaDCee  of  die  ^  41'  1  jofa 

in  which  die  terb  'to  coil'  ucttirt,  oooe  In  the 
6catkm  *to  wind,  to  fonn  ringlets*,  twice  in  the 
*to  beat,  to  dmb*.    They  are:  — 

28.  Beaanont  and  Fletcher,  The  Knight  of  Malta,  I! 

Thr^  S$/.    We  have  teen  fht  fight,  rir. 
XfiT.    Yes;  ooiTd  ap  hi  a  cable,  Uke  laH  edi, 
ih  baried  low  f  di'  baDasl:  do  yoa  caQ  dia:  IgbHag? 

29.  A  Comedy  oT  K.  Chnbisni   (lUwklns.  Origfai  of  dM 
(jigtish  Drama.  I.  i66):  — 

Hero  draw  and  figbL    llcrr  the  nest  lay  on  and  ooyW  \htm 
bod^  die  Vice  mm  nm  Us  way  for  iroro  Ac 

ja  The  Wife  Lapped  hi  MoreTs  flkhi  (The  Old  Tandag  of 
a  8hraw,  ed.  Th.  Amyol  lor  the  flhibiMpiMro  Sodeiy,  79):  — 

Eioepc  she  taraa  and 

And  eid»  her  oondMfl 

She  lAiall  fyada  hm  lo  hsr  so 
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That  I  shall  her  coyle  boUi  backe  aiid  bone, 

And  make  her  blew  and  also  blacke, 

That  she  shall  grone  agayne  for  woe. 
This  is  the  whole  number  of  instances  of  'coil'  which  I 
have  come  across  in  Elizabethan  literature;  there  may,  no 
doubt,  be  many  more,  but  I  have  no  knowledge  of  them. 
I  hardly  need  assure  the  reader  that  I  do  not  withhold  a 
single  instance,  least  of  all  one  where  'coil*  might  be  taken 
in  a  different  sense.  As  to  the  modem  use  of  the  word  the 
influence  of  the  Hamlet -passage,  in  many  cases,  is  distinctly 
discemibte,  even  where  we  have  not  to  deal  with  a  mere 
quotation  of,  or  an  intentional  allusion  to,  it  I  continue 
my  list,  beginning  this,  its  second  series  with  the  era  of  the 
Restoration. 

31.  Davenant,  The  Playhouse  to  be  Lci,  A,  V  (Works,  1673, 
II,   118):  — 

Widow,  be  friends,  make  no  more  such  a  hot  coyle; 

We'll  find  out  rich  Husband  to  make  the  pot  boyl. 
^2.  Butler,  Hudibras,  Part  I,  Canto  3,   183  seqq.:  — 

He  rag'd,  and  kept  as  heavy  a  Coil  as 

Stout  Hercules  for  Loss  of  Hylas; 

Forcing  the  Vallies  to  repeat 

The  Accents  of  his  sad  Regret. 
SS.  Scott,  The  Lady  of  the  Lake,  Canto  111,  24 :  — 

The  signal  roused  to  martial  coil 

The  sullen  margin  of  Loch  Voii. 
34.  Ibid.,  Canto  V,   16:  — 

Like  adder  darting  from  his  coil, 

Like  wolf  that  dashes  through  the  toil, 

Like  mountain  -  cat  who  guards  her  young, 

Full  at  Fitz- James's  throat  he  sprung. 


HAJOXT.  1()6 

35.  Sooct,  Rokebjr,  Guiio  III«  6:  — 
Tbiit  drded  in  liii  coil,  the  nake 
When  fofinf  hoDten  haet  the  bf»ke. 
Watches  with  red  end  flirtiiihin  ejre, 
Piepeied,  tf  hmdlew  Hop  draw  nigh. 
With  forked  longoe  and  venon'd  lukg 
Imiaiit  to  dart  the  daad^  paag; 

Bat  if  the  introden  torn  aaide. 
Away  hit  coila  nilBlded  fUde 
And  tlnoogh  the  deep  Sevaimah  wind, 
SosM  ODdiMrb'd  letieat  to  find. 

36.  Scott,  The  Ijord  ot  the  Islet,  Canto  1,  Introd.:  — 
Where  rest  from  mortal  coil  the  mighty  ol  the  blet. 

37-  L«igb  Hont,  The  Sloiry  oi  Rimini.  IniL:  — 
And  when  yon  Utieo  yon  may  hear  a  coil 
Of  bobhUng  tpdngt  about  the  graadtr  toil 
3&  It  Cbambert,  Traditioot  of  Edhibmgh  (New  Edition) 
p.  ill :  — 

She  now  became  alarmed*  tcreamed  lor  hel|>,  and  waved  her 
annt  dittractedly ;  all  of  which  iignt  bionght  a  crowd  to  the 
shore  she  had  jatt  left,  who  were  imahle^  however,  to  rtndsr 
her  any  attitfance,  befcn  the  had  landed  on  the  othsr  tide 
—  Ctiriy  cared,  it  appeared,  of  all  dttiw  of  qpM^g  tlw 
aneasy  ooil  of  mortal  lile. 

Another  passage  In  the  tame  book   has  ahrrad?  bren 
Msotjooed  on  p.Q8. 

iq.  Cariylr,  History  of  Friedrich  U  of  rnmia  (TaaUin.  kd.) 
I.  192:  — 

The  marriage  was  done  in  the  Chan?h  of  Innsprack,  10  Feh. 
134^  {for  wr  love  to  be  partkokr),  Kaissr  Lndwtg,  happy 
omn,  and  many  Princes  of  the  Empire,  looklof  on;  Ultki 
what  a  coil  it  wonid  prove. 
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The  verb  *  to  coil '   has  only  thrice  occurrad  ^  lie  in 
modem  writers,  viz.: 

40.  Southey,   The  Life  of  Nelson,  Chap.  I  (London,  Bell, 
1876,  p.  21):  — 

He  started  up,    and   found   one   of  the  deadliest  serpents  01 
the  country  coiled  up  at  his  feet. 

41.  Gait,  The  Life  of  Lord  Byron  (Paris,  Baudr)',  1835) 
p.  232:  — 

I  felt  tlie  many -foot  and  beetle  creep. 

And  on  my  breast  the  cold  worm  coil  and  crawl. 

42.  J.*G.  Whittier,  Complete  Poetical  Works  (Boston,  1879) 
p.  i:  — . 

The  moonlight  through  the  open  bough 
Of  the  gnarl'd  beech,  whose  naked  root 
Coils  like  a  serpent  at  his  foot. 

Falls,  checkered  on  the  Indian's  brow. 
After  all  these  instances  there  can  hardly  remain  a  doubt 
as  to  the  signification  of  the  substantive  'coil*  and  it  is  evi- 
dent that  during  the  Elizabethan  period  it  occurs  exclusively 
in  the  meaning  of  'turmoil,  bustle,  tumult,  noise';  its  second 
meaning  (=  ringlet,  winding)  being  only  to  be  met  with  in 
modern  authors.  The  fact  is,  that  we  have  to  distinguish 
bet\veen  two  different  words  of  entirely  different  origin. 
Messrs  Wedgwood  and  Skeat  arc  agreed  in  deriving  'coil'  No.  i 
from  the  Celtic;  'Gael,  goii,  boiling,  fume,  battle,  rage,  fur}-; 
O.  Gael,  goill,  war,  fight;  Irish  goiiiy  war,  fight;  Irish  and 
Gael,  goifeaniy  prattle,  vain  tattle;  Gael,  coileidy  a  stir,  move- 
ment, noise.  —  Gael,  and  Ir.  goil ,  to  boil,  rage.'  As  to 
'coil'  No.  2  there  is  as  yet  no  proof  that  during  the  Eliza- 
bethan era  it  was  used  as  a  substantive;  with  the  writers  of 
this  period  it  only  occurs  as  a  verb  (see  No.  28)  which 
according  to  Mr  Skeat  originally  means  'to  gather  together'; 


Mr  Skmi  aod  Mr  8bMMMi  (Old  EnglUi  Didiimry,  3A  K<L 
iiS«)  ligblly  dKhmk  fnm  a  ¥. 
€9iK^gtTt,  TinM  It  sppsAni  tnA  11 
tenw  of  'ringlec,  wtodinf '  b  m  rvcmt 
from  the  wb.  Even  •coil'  Now  1  doot  by 
to  be  aa  old  Fjigtfiii  word;  k  b  not 
Buum't  DktkMary  or  in  Malmer't  Spncbproben  (Glonary). 
Now,  if  cdtici  lie  jonty  ie(|ttbed  to  be  oootervitlve^  ooomma* 
lalon^  in  toy  opiniofH  cn§^  lo  be  po«e«ed  ct  tbe  Mne  quel- 
lift  aod  ought  by  00  aeent  to  aicribe  aoj  other  iifiiMcatfoii 
toe  word  then  thet  in  which  it  it  med,  wiihonl  eMepdoiw  by 
oontea^Mniy  writen.  la  the  above  Une  of  Hanlet,  thorv 
fore,  a  methodical  critic  haf  no  choke  left  bat  to  take 
•iDortal  coll'  ilBipiy,  and  mequifutally,  bi  tbe  tenee  oC  *aiortal 
tannoui  bQfCle»  nobe't  which  we  ere  ie(|aired  or  expected 
•ooar  day  to  ahaAe  oC 

'  nder  theee  dn  iimtlMifm  I  cannot  reirain  fnm  think- 
ing our  pewige  to  be  oorrapt.  M.  Maeon.  who  wee  of  the 
sane  opinion,  propoeed  to  lead  iku  m^rkU  tfmi\  bat  neither 
Shakeiprerc,  nor  any  other  Eliabechan  dramatirt,  mcom  to 
ha^  oaed  'ipoil*  in  the  tenw  of  'tloogh*.  hi  which  mum 
Mann  wiriiet  it  to  be  nadentood.  An  anonyoae  critfc  tn 
thr  Appendh  to  Shakatpeare's  DraMtfic  Works  (Lripdi 
p.  106  centectares  /ml  or  tk^,  whlbt  1  H^ynli,  hi  agQr  oditkm 
of  Hamlet  (Leipiif,  1S57).  bavr  been  led  to 
hMtead  of  *coi]*.  1  have,  bcnrrwr.  withdrawn  thb 
ifaM»  I  am  coBtfaicad  that  the  paaeife  BMqr  be  coneoled  hi 
a  nMM:h  eaiier,  and,  at  the  mmr  time,  more  mtWadory  aMmnar. 
u  ad  loc^  qootee  a  limftar  paienff   iWmi  *A   dolM 

of  two  Stranngerv.   a  fjKly  and  a  Knighl*  (in  The 
Parte  of  Charchyardee  Chippee,  Ixmdoa,  1575*  ^  3^  v*K 

howewBr,  peoAdag  of  the  epporimy^  lor 
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tbft  Haidol'piMage,   which  to  him  seems  to  have  presented 
no  difficulty  whatever.    Churchyard's  verses  are  these:  — 

Yea,  shaking  of  this  sinful!  soyle 
Me  thincke  in  cloudes  I  see 

Amonge  the  j)erfite  chosen  Iambs, 
A  place  preparde  for  mee. 
It  is  certainly  not  assuming  too  much  that  Shakespeare  had 
read  Churchyard's  Chippes,  which  were  published  when  he 
was  eleven  years  of  age,  and  that  the  lines  may  have  flashed 
through  his  memory  when  he  was  writing  his  most  celebrated 
monologue.  At  all  events  our  passage  does  not  offer  the 
least  difficulty  if  we  substitute  *  soil '  for  '  coil '.  The  expression 
'mortal  soil'  would  on  the  contrar)'  perfectly  agree  not  only 
with  the  poet's  own  sentiments,  but  also  with  those  of  his 
contemporaries  who  love  to  represent  the  human  body  as  a 
piece  of  earth  or  a  heap  of  dirt  or  loam.  Who  does  not 
remember  Hamlet's  words  in  the  churchyard-scene  (V,  i,  231): 
'Alexander  died,  Alexander  was  buried,  Alexander  retiu-neth 
to  dust;  the  dust  is  earth;  of  earth  we  make  loam,  and  why 
of  that  loam,  whereto  he  was  converted,  might  they  not 
stop  a  beer -barrel?'  —  Similar  passages  occur  in  The  Tem- 
pest, I,  2,  313:  — 

Caliban, 

Thou  earth,  thou!  speak  — 
and  ibid.  I,  2,  345:  — 

1  have  used  thee 

Filth  as  thou  art  with  human  care. 
Still  more  to  the  point  is  the  well-known  line  in  Sonnet  CXLVI, 
which  forms,  as  it  were,   a   transition  from  the  Dolefull  Dis- 
courst*  to  our  passage  in  Hamlet:  — 

Poor  soul,  the  centre  of  my  sinful  earth. 


•1k>  K.  Join,  V.  I,  57  taq.:  — 
And  ten.  all  iMi  Hm  mmI  ii  bvt  a  dod 
And  Modale  ai  cooloMded  fojralty. 
r.  111.  I,  254:  — 

0  pnfdoo  mmt  rhgm  bkwdmc  W'^  «<  ^^^t^ 
The  Mflfchuit  of  Veoke*  V,  1,  63  taqci.:  — 

Sock  humtmy  is  in  immortal  •oult; 
itot  wiytot  tfaii  Mddjr  mum  oC  decay 

groailX  doaa  il  In,  wa  eannoi  haar  ic 
ikaipflaiv't  fnnHiioriiiai  only  tbe  folknring  ma> 

Dakker,  Okl  Foftonama  (Old  KngliA  Playa.  London. 

1814^  ni,  112):  — 

1  Ml  an  idiot's  cap  on  vinaa'i  liead. 

Tarn  laarnii^  out  of  dooii.  clotfie  wit  in  mgs, 

And  paint  isn  thousand  imi^as  of  loam 

In  gaody  tiUteo  colouia. 
Th.  Haywood's  Suva's  MislMs  I  5  CHie  Old  fUigUA  Dnuna, 
London.  1825.  U.  18):  •— 

A  piocr*  uf  moving  raith 
^ry*  W'lwn  you  see  me,  you  know  me.  rd.  KUe,  i 

ifth  and  day. 
1:1h  and  Virginia  (Dmlilnr. 

i8J5t  XII.  431  seq.)  vbavs  Virgii  itms:  — 

0  n)«ri.  ^>  mould,  o  macK,  uU  lU^.  (*b  bdl.  uti 

i>  UiXmr  judge  Apptes,  dec.  (I 

WlMlaioue's  Remonbraunoe  oC  tbe  wel  imployed  Life,  and 
godly  YjmI  of  George  Uaacoignc.  Esquim  (G.  Gaseoigne.  ad. 
Arbrr,  24):  — 

And  wbat  is  manf"    UuM.  slimr,  a  puf  of  vindr. 

Conneioed  in  sin.  4rc« 
Gl^Mhonir.   AlbertiM  Wtllwrtrti     m     -    .TV  Old   Ei«U* 
U.40):  - 


no 

They  (vii.  these  desires)  are  all  fleshly 
Sordid,  as  is  the  day  this  frame's  composed  of. 
Sir  Philip  Sidney,  An  Apologie  for  Poetrie,  ed.  Arber,  29:  — 
The  final  end  is,  to  lead  and  draw  vs  to  at  high  a  perfection, 
as  our  degenern  ' -s,   made  worse   by  theyr  clayey  lod- 

gings, can  be  i m.  i.  •  ^ 

To  these  English  writers  «<  German  contemporar)'  of 
Shakespeare  may  be  joined,  who  passed  a  great  part  of  his 
life  in  London,  viz.  the  poet  Rudolf  Weckherlin.  His  poem 
*j!llcnd  des  menschlichen  Lebens'  (W.  Miiller's  Bibliotbek 
deutscher  "Dichter  des  siebzehnten  Jahrhunderts,  IV,  81)  begins 
with  the  following  lines:  — 

Du  wenig  Koth,  du  wenig  Staub, 

Hochmiithig  durch  ein  wenig  Leben, 

Durch  welches  Leben,  wie  ein  Laub, 

Du  kannst  ein'  Weil'  allhie  umschwebcn. 
All  the^e  instances  are  df  too  striking  a  character  not 
to  lend  the  strongest  support  to  the  emendation  'mortal  soil*. 
But  also  in  respect  to  the  ductus  likrarum  the  alteration  is 
most  easy,  for  Quartos  as  well  as  Folios  write  both  *foyie' 
and  *foile*,  'coyle'  and  *coile'  indifferently,  and  an  f,  negli- 
gently written,  or  damaged  hi  printing,  could  be  easily  taken 
for  a  c.  At  all  events,  thus  much  fieems  certain  that  if  the  old 
editions  had  read  *  mortal  soil ',  nobody  would  have  taken  the 
least  exception  to  this  reading,  and  the  m(jst  presumptuous  of 
emendators  would  never  have  so  much  as  dreamt  of  proposing 
*  mortal  coil'  for  'mortal  soil'.  (Shakespeare- Jahrbuch  II,  362.) 


xcm. 

Ham,    So  long?    Nay  then,  let  the  devil  wear  black,  {qk 

Pll  have  a  suit  of  sables. 

Hamlet,  III,  2,  136  seq. 


fai  tbe  59iake«|ie«re->ilirbacb  XI.  J94  m^.  I  ta«  iiid  lo 

iof  gunina  does  mat  ao  —  rh   lie  in  die  ooiof  m  in  the 
of  iIm  nufkl     In  acconUnoe  vtikb' 

ID  ifab  diy  aro  aMdi  U 
and  duU*coloared  natcfial,  whoma  for  a  nil  of 
nost  gorfeoM  and  brilliant  acnff  waa  ■dcctcd.  Since  I  vrmr 
Ibat  note  I  have,  liowever,  camt  acraai  tone  pmngvt  m 
ov  Middle  liigfa-Gecnan  po«  whidi  k  wo«ld  appw, 

that  Wttalljr  gannenla  of  brigburu  cokmr.   cspeciany 


a    niit   of   «Mea  and  a   Mack 
woold  be  amiplete  even  as  lo  ookMT.     I  lobjoin 
^aguJi  h)  their  orislna!  wording. 

1.  Seylnrd  HdbUng.  XUl.  17Q  (fiaopt.  XiteohriH  lir  da» 
irhes  AhHthan.  Leipzig,  1844.  Vol  IV.  |. 

Wilt  nir  nihi  ukmritdk  node  aaivf 

ea  win  mt  oins  aabdran  hubel 


2.  Maaer  llaJMhwrhl  IJ43— >ii5'  iHaui 

ihmhi^  Vot  IV.  p.  366): 

i>er  dritte  sac  der  lil  voL 
Of  and  Af  gMOboppal  «ol» 
iritacbAl  brtell^  vihe  foder 
dar  wder  s»^  dar  ielvoder 
Bit  ukarim  iA  bedadu^ 
and  dA  Or 


die  b*n  ich  in  einea  lobal 
bio  aAk»  M 
dia  ifhe  ich  k 
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3.  Parcival,  heraiuf^gdblin  von  Lachmann,  63,  24:  — 

GriUne  samV  ^tt^  der  mandel  sin: 

ein  tobei  dft  vor  gap  nuarten  schin. 
It  seems  that  our  ancestors  —  as  far  as   they  belonged  to 
the  Upper  Ten  Thousand  —  delighted  in  thi  ;ir- 

ments,    particularly    in   the    contrast   between   1    .,:  n'd 

materials  and  dark  sable -trimmings. 


XCIV. 
For  use  almost  can  change  the  stamp  of  nature, 
And  either  the  devil,  or  throw  him  out 
With  wondrous  potency. 

HA^ILBT,   m,   4,    168  SBQQ. 

This  is  the  reading  of  the  quarto  of  1604.     The  later  quar- 
tos read;  — 

And  master  the  devil,  or  throw  liiui  out, 
whilst  in  the  iirst  quarto,  as  well  as  in  the  folios,  the  passage 
is  wanting.  Whether  we  follow  QB,  or  its  successors,  the  se- 
cond line  is  incomplete  and  the  editors  therefore  have  properly 
endeavoured  to  fill  it  up.  Believing  the  (X>pyist  or  compositor 
of  the  second  quarto  to  have  been  deceived  by  the  similarit) 
of  the  sound  of  two  successive  words  1  formerly  suggested :  — 

And  either  usher  the  devil,  or  throw  him  out. 
(The  Athenaeum,  Aug.  11,  1866,  186.)  Although  Messrs  Clark 
and  Wright,  in  their  annotated  edition  of  the  play,  are  likewise 
of  opinion  *  that  something  is  omitted  which  is  contrasted  with 
ihraiv  out\  yet  1  have  now  come  to  the  conviction  that  most 
likely  such  an  antithesis  was  not  in  the  poet's  mind,  but  that 
his  thoughts  turned  exclusively  on  the  fact  that  by  constant 
habit    the   vicious   stamp   of   nature   may  be  reformed.      The 


isi 

Ukdy  to  havr  oooM  fnm  the  pooHi  pan  taoBt 
wtnfott  to  be*    — 

And  niJktr  matkr  ibe  d«va  or  Uwov  IriB  oat. 
It  is  tntt^  tliere  i»  nne  lUgfal  taotoloiT  in  it,  bot  a 
wbidi  it  by  no  nennt  focHgn  to  SKakcipcMC    Tha 
poiitor  of  tbe  aDOood  qnarto^  I  imagine,  overiookcd  tlie 
tlwap  €9f  th«*   btrr  qoartoa  overlooked  tbe  ftrat  word  of  the 
twc)  •:aiinoC  agree  witb  iboar  crMai  wbo 

tbink  u  Dccr^tkar)  uiai  a  monoajrOable  ihonkA  be  added 
after  iiiktr,  e.  g.  car^  on  wnm.  5L  Walker  (Verrfftcatlon.  75) 
it  quite  rigbt  in  icanning 

And  eitlier  maater  th*  devil  Iprooonnoe  deH),  ftc 


XCV. 

Tbejr  aioi  at 
Aful  botdi  tbe  words  up  fit  lo  tbeir  own  ihonghta 

Hamukt.  tV.  s«  f  MQ. 

'The  quartos',  to  use  die  words  of  Mi— ■  Clark  and  Wrigbl 
in  tbeir  annotated  edition,  *bave  y^mfrn,  donbHeai  a  liniiiitf 
frooa  Mjmtt  as  tbe  word  is  wptiX  in  tbe  first  and  second  fbttoa. 
w4MiBeans  bere  ilr  pvir,  aa  fai  Room)  and  Jaiiel,  I,  f.  tii:  — 

I  aim'd  ao  near  wben  I  supposed  yon  loved. 
It  may  be  qoeitioiied,  bo««ver,  wbediar  w»  bave  die  ngoi 
word.    May  not  jmwm  in  fSbm  qaaitoa  be  a  aiiprial  frm 
gtft  jnst  as  well  as  from  ^nsr?    Coaapaie  IL  Jobn,  II.  §• 

375  •«!•:  — 

As  in  a  diealra^  wbanoe  dMy  gape  and 

\t  your  industfkms  scenes  and  acts  of 
(Tbe  Atbaoaan,  Aug.  11,  i866»  186.) 
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The  rabble  call  him  lord; 
And,  as  the  world  were  now  but  to  begin, 
Antiquity  forgot,  custom  not  known, 
The  ratifiers  and  props  of  every  word, 
They  cry,  *  Choose  we;  Laertes  shall  be  king!' 

HaMLKT,   IV,   5,    102   SRQQ. 

As  no  appropriate  sense  can  be  made  out  of  'the  ratifiers 
and  props  of  every  word',  though  this  is  the  uniform 
reading  of  the  old  editions,  Warburton  conjectured  of  every 
wardf  Johnson,  of  every  weal^  and  Tyrwhitt,  of  every  work. 
None  of  these  conjectures,  however,  is  a  real  improvement 
on  the  text  I  have  no  doubt  that  we  should  read  of  every 
worthy  which  would  at  once  remove  all  difficulty.  As  far  as 
worth  is  concerned,  Laertes  would  be  a  proper  person  indeed 
to  be  elected  king.  But  the  king  is  not  to  be  chosen,  as 
in  primeval  times,  for  his  worthiness  alone;  antiquity  and 
custom  come  in  for  their  share  also;  they  are  'the  ratifiers 
and  props  of  ever>'  worth'.  —  Compare  Thomson's  Seasons, 
III,  943  seq.:  — 

At  home  the  friend 

Of  every  worth  and  every  splendid  art, 
and  IV,  468:  — 

Thee,  Forbes,  too,  whom  every  worth  attends. 

(Shakespeare's  Hamlet,  herausgegeben  von  Elze,  Leipzig,  1857, 
230.  —  The  Athenaeum,  Aug.  11,  1866,  186.  —  Shakespeare's 
dramatische  Werke  nach  der  Uebersetzung  von  Schlegel  und 
Tieck,  herausgegeben  von  der  Deutschen  Shakespeare -Ge- 
sellschaft,  VI,  177.) 


xcva 

WhcH  <^Vt>^  ^  ^  l^urftB  in  tbdr  aflbction. 
Would.  Kke  the  tprinf  that  tanwcb  wood  to  none. 
Convert  hb  g^ioi  to  graco!* 

Hav 

The  comtpcion  of  Ihit  pAHife  does  noi  lie  iit  ^WJ,  M 
Thaobftld  and  ocben  have  ioMftoed,  but  in  grsM.  Ham 
can  grt^s,  a  verjr  material  ob|ect,  be  converted  inlo  abetract 
grmfu?  Not  even  tbe  Knareaboroiigb  tprfog  can  efcrt  mkIi 
an  illogical  convenkm.  Tbe  contest,  in  a  word,  will  not 
bear  an  abstract  noon  in  thi«  place,  which  woold  entMy 
ipofl  the  metaphor.  Ixiglcal  tjfmmetrjr  indeed  might  In* 
raMored,  if  grwt  were  repboed  hy  an  ahitract  noon,  hot  thr 
conpariton  dwn  would  be  deprived  oC  all  Ibroe,  of  all  len- 
rible,  not  to  tay  palpable,  dlftlnctneas  and  Shakcepeare  would 
oeitalnly  never  have  faitrodaoed  the  Knareahoro^gh  ipring  In 
order  to  cooqiare  two  abeliact  qualWea.  (Mkr  which  hat  been 
propoaed  initead  d  gjvtt  k  hMf  inauflerable.  I  laei  coo* 
vfaioed  that  we  ought  to  correct  grmti  lo  grma  (according 
10  modem  orthography  grmptt),  which,  at  the  «me  thntb 
woold  give  the  vene  a  regular  flow.  Acoordfaig  lo  the  FoIkH 
/raavf  occttn  in  another  pamage  of  die  poet,  that,  In  aoMo 
leapect,  bean  a  nrprUng  limliarltj  to  onri,  vIl  i  Henry  IV, 
IV.  I,  50:  — 

Turning  yow  booki  to  gravei^  yoor  Ink  to  blood* 
III  both  paangea  aooMdilng  feeble  or  daipkahle  la  lo  be 
turned  into  grmti,  whkh  not  only  form  part  of  chlvaMc 


•  la  thb  Hat  grmms  hm  m  6btkm  la  the  GIshe  EAtfoa.    W«^ 
coa|Mtara4  git^s  whleh  hM  bMB  MgMy  mawniiJ  by  Dr 
faiilaby  ta  Ike  Skak«pMfv.Jakvhech.  D.  uo.  wh««et  hi  kb  Shdke- 

«mI  grmptt,  la  aqr  optaloo.  It  the  in 
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armour,  but,  at  the  same  time,  a^e  emblems  of  knighthood. 
Who  does  not  recollect  Homer's  Ivxvtjfiidtg  *Axcuol  and 
Chapman's  /air  greaves  (Uiad  XVlll,  415)?  Gyves,  in  our 
passage,  stands  of  course  mctonymically  for  those  crimes  and 
misdemeanours  which  ought  to  be  punished  by  them,  graves 
metonymically  for  tliose  merits  and  signal  deeds,  wliich  ought 
to  be  rewarded  and  distinguished  by  them,  or«  in  a  word* 
which  ought  to  be  knighted.  The  simile  of  the  spring  be- 
comes most  appropriate  if  we  remember  that  gyves  were 
originally  made  of  wood.  It  is  true,  that  in  order  to  render 
it  perfect,  graves  should  have  been  made  of  stone  instead  of 
steel;  but  so  far  it  may  be  conceded  that  omne  simile  claudicat, 
Graces  is,  to  all  appearance,  a  sophistication  of  the  com- 
positor who  hesitated  at  the  unusual  word  graves,  provided 
it  be  not  a  simple  mistake,  which  is  still  likelier.  As  to  the 
orthography,  graves  instead  of  greazus  is  quite  analogous  to 
thraves  (for  thr eaves)  and  stale  (for  steak  or  st€le)\  compare 
Mr  Hooper's  note  on  Chapman's  Iliad  XI,  477;  Chapman's 
Iliad  IV,  173  and  Nares  s.  Stele.  On  the  other  hand,  hames 
in  South  Warwickshire  becomes  eames  according  to  Mr  Halli- 
well-Phillipps,  Diet.  Arch,  and  Prov.  Words,  and  Mrs  Francis, 
South  WarNvickshire  Provincialisms  (in  Original  Glossaries  &c 
ed.  by  Walter  W.  Skeat  for  the  English  Dialect  Society).  (The 
Athenaium,  Feb.  20,  1869,  284.  —  Shakespeare -Jahrbuch, 
XI,  295  seq.) 


XCVIII. 


Where   be   his   quiddities   now,    his   quillets,    his   cases,   his 
tenures,  and  his  tricks? 

Hamlki     \ 


HAMurr.  Ill 


Tmmrn  •mknihledly  ittuids  b  die  wrong  placr;  h  »  hj  tm 
MHUM  lynouyuKMH  with  qakhlilk* ,  cmm  mmI  iricln«  tal 
belongB  to  the  Itw.tanM  relalhw  to  the  icqiiiirtoii  and 
tnmhr  of  piopmtf,  and  ilKmkl  ■ccor<Mnfty  be  JmlBd  kmr 
Hues  m/>tf,  betweeu  mttgmmmttt  and  >!•<#.  Thk 
ii  mtmifij  tfwiflnued   by  fkt  Qoaito  oC  1603.  fai 

■  tutr  thr  pa— nn  mmj  tie  given  dwra.  That  tbii 
reads  Iriiiaft  InMend  of  Iwi  11  b  of  no  tBiqwfUnns 
as  oof  coooBni  lies  only  wini  die  podnon  of  ine 
void,  and  in  dds  respect  it  shows  the  right  tcA.  The 
age  there  mns  thos:  'Where  is  yoor  qniilui  and  qniBata 
yoor  mncfaers  aiMl  dooblr  voochen,  fonr  leasee  and  freehold, 
and  tenenenu?'    (The  Athemnan,  Feb.  JO^  1869,  1S4.) 


xux. 

W    .,.  f     <ruii  tip  ciile?  ret  a  iTocodilr'' 

It  tH  .1  matter  of  Mirpriir  to  mr  that  alter  all  thai  has  been 
writtrn  on  this  Une  there  shoold  etfll  be  foand  so  oMay  da> 
MnV-m  of  die  old  lendfa^  (QB  MtOf,  FA  iSuU  —  nollo 
speak  of  wsmit  in  QA).  .^eveiml  critics  hate  justly  observed 
that  it  wvwld  not  only  be  "laoM*  and  ipiriUaee'.  bnl  *lnoo»> 
detent  and  even  ridicolons*  (Naree  s.  v.)  to  aake  Haalat 
dare  IjM^e^  t«»  drink  'large  draoghts  of  vinegar'  hi  a  eoena 
whoer  every  line  b  laeinfaig  widi  iiphade  and  hyparixrfe  — 
Bay,  evm  bombast;  and  it  was  riiasrw.d  lor  AL 
(8hak»»<p<^f»»l.e«icrm  «.  ifytfff)  %o  ddnk  ead 


»..  purpoM*.     'Ilaailers  qaaedoas*.  nys  AL  Schaldt, 

arc  sppsrmtly  hMlkroos,  and  drioMag  vinegar,  in  order  to 
•xMHt  deep  grief  by  a  wry  lace,  eaeae  anash  anre  to  dM 
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purpose  thaii  drinking  up  rivers.'  This  is  even  less  acceptable 
than  the  explanation  given  by  Tlicobald,  that  Hamlet  means 
to  say,  *Wilt  thou  resolve  to  do  things  the  most  shocking 
and  distasteful?  and  behold,  1  am  resolute/  The  other 
passages  in  which  'eysell'  is  mentioned  do  not  bear  in  the 
least  on  the  line  under  discussion;  'eysell*  being  there  only 
spoken  of  as  a  medicine  (thus  e.  g.  in  Sonnet  CXI)  or  as 
*an  ingredient  of  the  bitter  potion  given  to  our  Saviour  on 
the  Cross'  (Hunter,  Illustrations,  II,  263);  nowhere  is  drinking 
eysell  mentioned  as  a  feat  of  courage  and  strength  —  as  it 
would  seem  to  be  in  the  present  passage.  Mr  Moberly  assures 
his  readers  that  'a  large  draught  of  vinegar  would  be  very 
dangerous  to  life'  —  he  might  have  added  that  roast  croco- 
dile would  not  be  a  very  wholesome  dish  either.  This  is  cer- 
tainly so  far-fetched  and  tame  a  thought,  that  Shakespeare 
cannot  have  been  guilty  of  it;  it  reminds  the  reader  involun- 
tarily of  Capell's  humorous  remark  that  'if  Eisel  be  the  right 
reading,  it  must  be  because  't  is  wanted  for  sauce  to  the 
crocodile.' 

There  are  critics  who  would  willingly  give  up  the  vine- 
gar and  side  with  those  who  are  convinced  that  'esile'  is 
meant  for  a  river,  if  it  were  not  that  in  their  opinion  a  Danish 
river  must  be  referred  to,  or  at  least  one  that  is  not  too 
far  removed  from  Denmark;  in  default  of  a  Danish  river 
they  are  ready  to  put  up  with  the  Polish  VVeisel*  or  the 
Dutch  Yssel,  but  they  strongly  object  to  the  Nile  as  being 
at  variance  with  the  scenery  of  the  play.  This  ill-founded 
objection  has  been  refuted  by  Dr  Fumess  who  justly  observes 
that  Shakespeare  'who  did  not  hesitate  to  make  liamlet  swear 
by  St.  Patrick,   would  have  been  just  as  likely  to  mention  a 

*  Does  this  form  of  the  name  occur  elsewhere  or  has  it  been 
coined  for  the  nonce?     I  greatly  suspect  the  latter. 


HAjnrT  lit 

in  CwtiHsi  irui  M  m  UeoaAri,  n  ite 
Irii  mind,  and  wndd  htm  ban  inlBll%Ma  to  Irfi 
It  may  be  added  that  the  Nio  fe  (aad  im)  no  hM 
in  Denmark  than  in  anjr  other  EorofwaB  ooMHy;  I 
coMOiifo  why  the  meatkin  of  90  woM* 
ihoakl  \>e  hmppropfhtte  fai  dm  month  oC  a 
bat  if  to,  die  dmmatk  mdty  ia  Jait  ai 
by  die  crocodile;  hi  order  lo  be 
ihonid  enbititate  «ime  Daniih  —  or  at  I 
beaet  for  die  oooodife.  It  may  be  mUtf 
ipeare  never  cared  for  Danish,  PoUdi,  or  Dolch  fherib  «mI 
dial  die  name  of  a  Dtoidi  river  hi  ddt  pMHfB  woakl  hi- 
deed  be  die  laft  dial  cxmkl  have 

b  was  oertahily  not  only  allowahie  lo 
trodocc  Uie  Nflc  widioot  violadng  the  locality  of  hii  play,  hot 
it  can  be  earily  diown  dmt  ha  had  dm  ttroBfan  loodvea  for 
•o  doing.  The  grief  of 
deadi  of  hit  deler  It 

HmMel  cannol  lefiala  from  ooyecting  to  *wch 
woe  and  from  overavdng  bim  who  alian  li;  he 
the  rein  to  hyperbola  and  boaibail;  ha  chailengee  LaetlM  lo 
do  whatever  leal  he  may  to  exprem  hie  eonow  and  lo  be 
amuod  diat  he.  Hernial,  wiU  do  die  mma.  nay,  morib  Hoddag 
can  be  mon*  tntnlHyhle,  flKwe  atpnclls  *~* 

And,  if  dioo  piate  of  momilihia,  lei 

MOUoQe  of 

afa^ieing  hie 

Miha  Otea  tthe  a  wani  Nay,  m  dmlt 

111  ram  aa  wen  at  dmo. 
( hw  o(  die  foatt  dioa  enmmmled  is  drinldBg  «p  dm  Mb,  a 
feat  dian  wUch  iiiUhhig  cmi  heUw  beil  dm  occMfon,  as 
die  Nile  was  considered  hi  the  days  oT  CHMbedi  wd  on^ 
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as  the  home  of  wonders  and  monsters,  but  als<»  as  the 
mightiest,  nay,  even  as  a  measureless  stream;  our  poet  him- 
sdf  in  Titus  Andronicus,  III,  I,  71,  says:  — 

And  now,  like  Nilus,  it  disdaineth  bounds. 
Besides,  drinking  up  a  river,  or  even  the  ocean,  is  an  hyper- 
bole very  familiar  to  Elizabethan  poets.  Various  passages 
have  been  quoted  in  support  of  these  facts,  both  by  English 
editors,  and  myself  in  my  edition  of  this  play;  and  I  am 
now  able  to  increase  their  number.  The  vast  extension  of 
the  Nile  is  extolled  by  Marlowe  in  the  first  Part  of  Tambur- 
laine,  V,  z  (ed.  Dyce,  36  b):  — 

Which  had  ere  this  been  bath'd  in  streams  of  blood. 
As  vast  and  deep  as  Euphrates  or  Nile. 
In  the  same  play,  Par*  t,  11,  3  (ed.  Dyce,  15a)  the  po,  i  lii.m.  > 
Tamburlaine  say:  — 

The  host  of  Xerxes,  which  by  fame  is  said 
T*  have  drunk  the  mighty  Parthian  Araris, 
Was  but  a  handful  to  that  we  will  have. 
In   the  second   part   of  Tamburlaine,  ID,  i   (ed.  Dyce,  54a) 
Orcanes  even  mentions  Nilus  itself:  — 

I  have  a  hundred  thousand  men  in  arms: 
Some,  that  in  conquest  of  the  perjured  Christian, 
Being  a  handful  to  a  mighty  host, 
Think  them  in  number  yet  sufficient 
To  drink  the  river  Nile  or  Euphrates, 
And  for  their  power  enow  to  win  the  world. 
Can    it   be    doubted   that    Shakespeare   was   acquainted    with 
these  passages?      He  who   is   known  to  have  inserted  in  the 
second  part  of  his  K.  Henry  IV  (II,  4)  the  famous  lines  from 
the  second  part  of  Tamburlaine  (IV,  3):  — 
Holla,  you  pampered  jades  of  Asia, 
What,  can  you  draw  but  twenty  miles  a -day? 
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ki  Diwbridg<couit  BHd^B^  lavWMe  Cnmo&f  ol 
PdC  (Ixmdon,  1618.  £,  jc)  W9  IMI  wtHk  ikam  mm:  — 
h:iMMigh  my  ladde.  wilt  drink  an  C)omi? 
Indiiiiks  a  whirlpool  cuboi  aim  dMkm  ma, 
m  111.  I  (kL  DoliM.  39):  — 
land,  with  JUnm  w  oooipwr  ol 
■okhen  drmnk  np  riwfs  in  th 

VUkNM^  Hnipl—wi.  U,  146;  Hmlllt,  Sop. 
^  93:  DonhtMPbia,  Tmchft.  Ed,  179):  — 
>  what  Dannbini  now  nuijr  qnench  nqr  iMnt? 
V^laa  Enphratea,  what  Mght-lboi  Earipw 
May  now  allay  the  fmf  oC  that  heat. 
Which  rasfaig  in  my  entraOa  can  wat  ap^ 

I'l  Rflvmge  ior  Honour.  Ill,  2  (Thr  Worin  oT  Gcoifv 

Ptayii  cqitwi,  with  Nolai»  by  Richaia 

hard.  London.  1874,  433b):  — 

.W.     I^  fo  found: 

Vd  drink  't,  wera  it  an  ocvan  of  warm  binod 

Flowing  froa  th'aacay. 

Dettas,  ad  loc^  givca  It  aa  Ma  opMon  that  al 

woald  be  renKn*ed,  if  tba  roadinf  of  the  old  adiliona  wa»:  — 

Wool  drink  op  NihM?  c«t  a  crooidie? 
bat  hr  finds  it  dittcnlt  to  brUr%r  that  to  faatffaf  a  word 
aa  Mm  ooold  have  been  lophlatkalBd  inio  mmIi,  JUU,  aad 
Adk  To  aM»  diia  aaaaa  to  be  a  nvw  pttkr^r:  papurided 
we  have  got  tli«*  rfghc  word,  the  word  wnlcii  la  iBpaiallany 
iwpdifid  by  the  oonlen.  wt^  need  not  troabia  oanviaaa  wMi 
fHng  . — i,.  ^  10  iiov  ii^  cjonaption  May  havr  crapt  Into 
the  is  crrfainW  %«ry  graHfytaf  aad  adik  to  thr  tbrcr 

ol  an  raMndatir>t  jitr  able  to  Aow  the  octgin  oC  the 

In 
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and  ever  will  be,  vain,  whereas  the  emendation  itelf  cannot 
be  doul)ted.  I^t  any  one  tr>'  to  explain  the  printers'  mistakes 
that  arc  committed  even  at  Uiis  day!  Many  of  them  may 
certainly  be  accounted  for  by  a  foul  case  and  in  other  ways, 
but  no  less  a  number  will  still  baffle  all  explanation.  Or 
has  a  critic  ever  yet  been  able  to  explain  how  the  famous 
VUorxa  found  its  way  into  the  text?   Yet  who  will  defend  it? 

There  remain  two  points  still  to  be  mentioned.  First 
the  words  drink  up.  Notwithstanding  what  has  been  said  to 
the  contrary  by  Dr  Fumess  and  others,  I  still  believe  that 
this  phrase  means  something  more  than  simply  'to  drink'; 
the  preposition  up,  in  my  opinion,  'conveys  the  sense  of 
totality  or  completeness*  to  use  Mr  Grant  White's  words;  up, 
says  Al.  Schmidt,  s.  v.,  'imparts  to  verbs  the  sense  of  com- 
pletion, by  indicating  that  the  action  expressed  by  them  is 
fully  accomplished.'  I  feel  convinced  that  'to  drink  up',  to 
say  the  least  of  it,  is  applied  much  more  fitly  to  a  river  than 
to  vinegar.  The  parallel  passages  cited  above  are  eloquent 
on  this  head  too;  I  only  refer  to  the  lines  in  Edward  HI:  — 

Whose  soldiers  drank  up  rivers  in  their  thirst; 
and  in  The  Jew  of  Malta,  V,  4  (ed.  Dyce,   178b):  — 

As  sooner  shall  they  drink  the  ocean  dry. 
'To   drink   up  Nilus'   is,    in   my   opinion,    equivalent  to   'to 
drink  Nilus  dry.' 

My  second,  —  and  last,  —  remark  is  on  the  crocodile. 
If  drinking  up  Nilus  (that  'disdaineth  bounds')  be  conceded 
to  be  an  hyperbole  of  the  first  water  as  it  expresses  a  pure 
impossibility,  it  may  be  objected,  that  eating  a  crocodile 
would  be  a  rather  weak  anticlimax  and  could  not  be  placed 
on  a  level  with  the  first -named  feat  of  strength.  1  cannot 
admit  such  an  objection  to  be  just.  Eating  a  crocodile  is 
no  less  an  impossibility  on  account  of  its  impenetrable  scales 


OTWKIJIl  tli 


wbfeb  oar  poeTt  iimHiiinwiiiM  iai^iMd  id  b*  Ml  oaly 
i|Mw*prool,  hot  evaaoHHK»*pfOQC*  la  l.iiciiHb  A.  Ill,  iak. 
Ale  nyt:  — 

Higb  oo  a  bnlu  by  NtaT 


TkmdMr  gilwlfof  ki  Iwitei^  Imh 
Tbe  broken  bowds  oT  a  ittj  lib: 
Hit  bMk  iM  ni'd  afriMl  tbe  diM  ol 

Wtin   WMIIQI  Ol   DIMi  ■■»  (HnM  Sn  INBMHICI  fDKL 

I  THDbnlaiiie.  IV,  i  (ad.  Dyot,  25^:  » 

WhAe  fon,  Uu-baaitod,  b«K  £gxpliaM» 
Ue  damb'riag  on  tbe  Ibv^iy  banki  oC  NBi^ 
As  oooodilet  that  vaMibled  ieel» 
Wbfle  tbtsKfring  caanone  mttle  on  tbik 

Kov  let  LaertM  tiy  bk  toedi  on  encb  a  tkin! 
In  ibort,  my  convklioo,  that  IShalteipiii 
Wooft  diiak  «p  AUkr?  eat  a  oooodDa? 

is  Buore  coofinned  than  ever  it  vat  beiofe. 


C 
That  handkcnhirf 
Did  an  F^yplian  to  ay 


•TWtoantoT 
Um  foty  im  dH|»ltr  ol  Job,  «ib»t  w  tmd:  'Tbt 
teyvtk  •!»«(«««.  IrrtatbMi]  cnaoi  boy:  tbo  ipooi 

TWanowcMMM  mA^Um  •miiMmtmmm  tn  mrn^  wUk  ^m  im» 
iimbbk.  Dwte  era  luoaloJ  ••  fiabbli!  bt  Uw^mh  m  ibt  ibaMag  of 
■  ip«r.*  -  CDwywi  alM  Job  ZU  SSI  'MmU.  bo  (vli.  btboM*) 
<MriMib  up  a  lifor,  aod  boiMb  aoi:  bt  ivwMh  ibM  bt  coa  4nm  op 
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She  was  a  channer,  and  could  almost  read 

Tlie  thoughts  of  people:  —  — 

T  is  true:  there's  magic  in  the  web  of  it: 

A  sibyl,  that  had  numbered  in  the  world 

'Hie  sun  to  course  two  hundred  compasses, 

In  her  prophetic  fur>'  sew'd  the  work; 

'Ilie  worms  were  hallow'd  that  did  breed  the  silk; 

And  it  was  dyed  in  mummy  which  the  skilful 

Conserved   of  maidens'  b^Mrts. 

Othello,  III,  4,  55  seqq. 

A  parallel   passage   which   as  far  as  I  know  has   never  been 
referred  to  occurs  in  Ben  Jonson's  Sad  Shepherd,  IT,  i :  — 
But,  hear  ye,  Douce,  because  ye  may  meet  me 
In  mony  shapes  to-day,  where'er  you  spy 
This  browder'd  belt  with  characters,  't  is  T. 
A  Gypsan  lady,  and  a  right  beldame. 
Wrought  it  by  moonshine  for  me,  and  star-light, 
Upon  your  grannam's  grave,  that  very  night 
We  earthed  her  in  the  shades;  when  our  dame  Hecate 
Made  it  her  gaing  night  over  the  kirk -yard, 
With  all  the  barkand  parish -tikes  set  at  her, 
While  I  sat  whyrland  of  my  brazen  spindle: 
At  every  twisted  thrid  my  rock  let  fly 
Unto  the  sewster,  who  did  sit  me  nigh, 
Under  the  town  turnpike;  which  ran  each  spell 
She  stitched  in  the  work,  and  knit  it  well. 
See  ye  take  tent  to  this,  and  ken  your  mother. 
Can  it  be  doubted  that  this  is  an  imitation,  by  which  Jonson 
intended,  more  or  less,  to  ridicule  Shakespeare?     Gifford,  of 
course,  would  never  have  acknowledged  it.  (Shakespeare-Jahr- 
buch,  XI,  299  seq.) 


XX. 
TImto  it»  |Mffaft|»»  a  iliird  wmy  o(  aranoing  liie  Um:  — 
ItfoMney  and  Vattnskml.  m  1  Immi 
ly,  by  conlifrinf  *UamaMmf  and'  and 
«lrti  two  trocbeat:  — 
Mo6ntn*  and  |  VAUng  |  focd.  As  |  1  haAid  tiMa  •M'd. 

,  e.  g..  Marknn*,    I  TaMborlaliM.  1«  2  (Worlu.  ad. 
Dyce,  9*):  — 

Ihike  of  Africa  and  Albania 
Marlowe,  The  ^iicwi  at  Paris  <\\orli*,  ru.  Uytr^  ^43! 
Tell  ne.  awgeon,  and  flanir  anc  —  Miy  I  li«rr 
Aiden  of  Fevenluun,  Ul.  5  (ed.  DtMm.  45):  -* 

How  now,  Alice?    Wliat,  ttd  and  paMfamatr? 
Itml   in.  5  (ed.  Delias,  49):  — 

'•>  in,  Bfadsbaw,  call  for  a  cap  uf  beer. 

As  to  the  oooifaclioa  •MoMdwy  wmd'  k  is  andi  aoiw 
allowable   than  soae   leaders  would  readiljr  believe.     Socb 

Bcetr,  wbeieoC  tb*  ones  soand  foedi  imao  oiber*  Is 
reckoned  aaMmg  the  *aitriailw  igwes*  bf  PeilwhiiB,  Tbe 
Arte  of  hjigUsb  PoeMe,  ed.  Aiber.  174*  He  givre  two  in- 
guncrs.   vit.  /•  lOfcie    lor  /#  eawer,  and  j^*  *e^  s«er/  lor 
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sorrow  tmd  smart,  Puttenhain  closely  connects  this  figure 
with  what  he  calls  the  'figures  of  rabbate'  (p.  173),  of  which 
he  discerns  three  different  kinds,  viz.  Mrum  the  beginning,  as 
to  say  iwixi  for  betwixt ,  gainsay  for  againesay,  ill  for  euiU\ 
from  the  middle,  as  to  say  paraunter  for  parauenture,  poorefy 
for  pouertie,  souraigne  for  soueraigne,  tane  for  takm\  from  the 
end,  as  to  say  mome  for  mornings  bet  for  better^  and  such 
like.'  All  this  'swallowing'  and  'rabbating',  however  harsh  it 
may  sound  in  modern  ears,  is  authorised  as  customar}'  and 
legitimate  by  Puttenham;  in  fact,  similar  contractions  most 
frequently  occur  in  the  works  of  Elizabethan  dramatists  and 
even  in  Milton;  thus,  e.  g.,  Fair  Em,  ed.  Delius,  8  (Simpson, 
II,  416):  - 

MariA  |  na,  1  hdve  |  this  day  |  receiv  |  ed  l^t  |  ters. 
Ibid.  Delius,  35  (Simpson,  U,  447):  — 

Yea  and  Wil  |  Ham's  too,  |  if  he  |  deny  |  her  m6, 
and:  — 

My  sor  |  rows  afflict  |  my  soul  |  with  6  |  qual  pds  1  sion. 
Milton,  Samson  Agonistes,  362 :  — 

Ordain'd  |  thy  nur  |  ture  ho  |  ly,  as  6f  |  a  plAnt 
Ibid.  378:  -- 

The  mys  |  tery  |  of  G6d  |  given  me  un  |  der  pledge, 
although   a   different   scansion   of  this   last   line  may  be  ad- 
missible, viz.:  — 

The  mys  |  fry  of  |  God  giv'n  |  me  un  |  der  pledge. 
With  respect  to  the  line:  — 

But,  Valingford,  search  the  depth  of  this  device, 
we  may,  perhaps,  remove  the  difficulty  by  expunging  Buiy  so 
that   there    would   be  no  occasion  for  supposing  'Valingford' 
to  have  been  sometimes  pronounced  as  a  dissyllable. 

It  is,   of  course,    no  very  difficult  task   to  find  in     i  cui 
Em'   many   other   passages    which   liave  been  corrupted  from 
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to  prose.    IjH  mm  aoite  onlf  a  (pw.     Fta,  tfw 

ii»  miiii,  j6;  tlin M.  4jfe«<|.);  -i> 

M-.  .  ia|s  tu  fafcak  m  <iff  our  UHu  ao  MKNif 

^tfr.     MwiMMI*   GMUKA  cboOM   bttt   n«Hfllll«r  Uirr. 

JUmt/L    liarittui. 
Well  mrt     Voy  Ve  ¥cf>  t«>r      • 

Be  it  Id  Mcrat  ipolMtt  lo  jrourarll: 
U  3ro«11  but  rollofv  lb*  ooo^ilol  1  *ve  iavcmwl,  Ac 
Hm  Hbm  tbu  IbUow  1  do  not  know  buw  to 
therefore  reManeb  KMoe  eiglM  or  oiiie  lines  low 
The  nest  tine  liial  Sir  Robvt  iImN  oomi 
In'ft  womed  lort  to  aolicii  mm  wMi  lovt 
I'll  Men  t*  Bffee  and  tte  ol  aajrtbliif 
Tbat  th'  ka%hl  ibiUI  denaDd,  ao  ha  forth  a 
No  imprarhwnit  to  mjr  dMsUty;  f  coadade, 
I  viU  afipolBt*^  toaMi  fitoce  for  (*  wH  die  i 
For  my  cooveTanoe  bom  the  DeoflMtfk  covrt. 
Another  pa«afe  of  dM  mm  khid  ocam  m 
J7;  SmpaoB.  U,  4J7y»  ^ <i»  iP«k  of 
besfamfaig:   'Lady,   diia  it  veil  and  hapfrfiy 
MiicwoHMiy  aoQi  yer  Dann  rwmtm  ana 
HiMMv  it  to  be  pronoanmt  aa  a 
(mi9kr).    Thin  meUe  b  ratlofed  diroQghoitt,  atcepc  bi  Ihr 
lot  ttne,  and  eve»  bera  ii  aay  be  eadly  lecovared  by  Oir 
addMoQ  of  jm^  before  4fi^.  ^ ^--^ •  »^>— 


*  Bodi  Odhw  aid  MaipHa  Mad  'Thy  maiimm  ,  in   accovtMacc, 
1  km  ao  doebt,  «kb  dM  eM  lihiBii         ••  r«f  ibt  void  Afvv  I 
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(Simpson,  II,  428):  Sweet  lady,  for  thy  sake.  Ibid,  ed.  Deiius,  25 
(Simpson,  II,  435) :  Sweet  lady,  cease,  &c  The  passage,  there- 
fore, should  be  printed:  — 

Sweet  lady,  this  is  well  and  happily  met; 
For  Fortune  hitherto  hath  been  my  foe. 
And  though  I  'vc  often  sought  to  speak  with  you. 
Yet  still  1  have  been  cross'd  with  sinister  haps. 
I  cannot,  madam,  &c. 
The  most  conspicuous  instance,  however,  of  verse  mimva 
to  prose,   is  A.  II,  Sc.  2  (according  to  Delius,   19  seqq.,   or 
A.  II,  Sc.  6  according  to  Simpson,  II,  428  seqq.).    I  transcribe 
the  whole  scene  in  metre,  in  which  shape,  in  my  conviction, 
it  came  from  the  author's  pen:  — 

Mar.    Trust  me,  my  Lord,  I  *m  sorry  for  your  hurt. 
Ltd.    Gramercy,  madam;  but  it  is  not  great. 
Only  a  thrust,  prick'd  with  a  rapier's  point. 
Mar.    How  grew  the  quarrel,  my  Lord? 
Lid,  Sweet,*  for  thy  sake. 

There   was   last   night**   two   maskers***   in  our  com- 

pany,**** 
Myself  the  foremost;  the  others  strangers  were 
'Mongst  which.-:-    u}i<n    th'  music  'ganff    to   sound   the 

measures, 
Each  masker  made  choice  of  his  lady;  and  one. 
More  forward  than  the  rest,  steptftf  towards  thee; 

♦Both  Delius  and  Simpson :  *  Sweet  lady';  according  to  the  latter, 
Chetwood  proposed  the  omission  of  'lady'.  ♦♦  Simpson:  'this  last 
nisht'.  ♦**  Delius:  *  masques';  Simpson:  'masks'.  According  to 
Delius,  XI,  the  correction  '  maskers '  is  due'  to  Chetwood.  ♦♦♦♦  Delius 
and  Simpson :  '  in  one  company ' ;  the  correction  was  made  by  Simpson 
in  a  note.  *  Company '  is,  of  course,  to  be  pronounced  as  a  dissyllable, 
t  Delius  and  Simpson :  '  amongst  the  which '.  ft  Delius  and  Simpson : 
*  began '.       fff  Delius :  '  steps '. 
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Bat  tbte  wai  tiltMi  in  to  ft  •••  pvt 

That  at  my  rnwiag  ool  ol*^ 

Wkb  imOkm  tofelber.  k  wm  w^  dmrncm  to  b« 

ThnHt  imo  tb'afn.    Tlw  door 

He  was  th'  original  caaae  d  tha 

At  th*-—  iiinnninriwii  HBa,  wai 

ONBmitfd,  and  li  this  aoniinf  laol  fof  bilbvt 

To  aMwer  di'  OMllar;  ml  hen,  I  tbink«tt  ba  coi 
Mmio'  Vfuuum  m  GoMQonuMi  wOk  «  Jaiu». 

What,  Sir  Robert  oi  Windnr?   How  novl 

Wm  C$mf.   V  fMk,m  A  pritoner;  bm,  iHMt  alb 
iUi^.    Hurt  by  miachance  iMt  nighLfm  [Ann> 

ir«  a«f.  What?  Not  in  d»  smIl  at  dM  oo«A-gate? 
iM.    Yet,  tniit  me.  dieie. 

Wm  Oaf.    Why  dian,  my  Lord,  1  diank  yon  for  my 
Lmk  And  I  yon  for  oiy  hurt,  if  it  vefe  to.    podfinf.* 

Keepeft  avayi 

I  here^  diachnrge  yon  of  yonr  priaoaer.    [JM  £m^, 
Wm  CMf.    Lofd  Mamniil 

Yon  ofe'd  ma  diigmoa  to  ilwnldaff  ma. 
lmk    Sir! 

I  knew  yon  not,  and  therafere  pmdoo  nm^*^ 


•  For  'Ml*  I  «■  rMyoadlili       ••  *A*  vw  ini  ad^td  hyChfl. 
•^  IMtot:  «oM  M*.       •^  Ikila*  md  9liii||Ma:  'At  iiai 
t  For  *IUlbcf'  I  «a  iMfMdUt.        ft 
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And  th'  rather*  as**  it  might  be  alleged  to  me 

Of  mere  simplicity,  to  see  another 

Dance  with  my  mistress,  disguis'd,  myself***  in  presence. 

But  seeing  it  was  our  haps****  to  damnify 

Each  other  unwillingly,  let's  be  content 

With  both  t  our  harms  and  lay  the  fault  where  't  was, 

And  so  be  ft  friends. 

Wm  Conq.  V  faith,  I  am  content  with  my  night's  lodging, 
If  you  beftt  with  your  hurt. 

Lub.  Notfttt  that  I  have  % 

But  I  *m®  content  to  forget  how  I  came  by  't. 

Wm  Cofiq.    My  Lord, 
Here  comes  the*'*  lady  Blanch,  let  us  away. 
Enter  Blanch. 

Lub.     With  right   good   will.o«o    [To  Afariana]    Lady, 

[will  you  stay? 

Mar.    Madam  —  [Exeunt  William  the  Conqueror  and 

Lubeck. 

Blanch.    Mariana,  as  I'm  grieved  with  thy  presence, 
So  am  1  not  offended  for  thy  absence, 
And,  were  it  not  a  breach  to  modesty, 
Thou  shouldest  know  before  I  left  thee.  [madness  I 

Mar.  [Aside']    How  near   this   humour  is  akin''*^*®  to 

♦  Perhaps  it  may  be  thought  preferable  to  expunge  'And*  and 
to  write:  'The  rather'.  ♦*  'As',  inserted  by  the  present  writer. 
*^*  Delius  and  Simpson:  'and  I  myself.'  ♦♦♦♦  Qy.  read,  'hap'? 
f  'Both'  added  by  the  present  writer.  ft  Delius  and  Simpson:  'be- 
come', "l-ft  Delius  and  Simpson:  'if  you  be  content.'  ff+f  Delius 
and  Simpson,  'Not  content.'  °  'I'm'  added  by  the  present  writer. 
<»'The'  added  by  the  present  writer.  «»  Delius  and  Simpson:  'With 
good  will.'  Compare,  Fair  Em,  ed.  Delius,  30,  1.  9;  Simpson,  IX,  441, 
1.  7.  ••»•  Delius  and  Simpson :  '  Is  this  humour  to  madness.'  •  Akin ' 
has  been  added  by  the  present  writer. 
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If  fn  hold  on  to  lalk^  m 
YoQ  Ve  in  •  pnfOf  wmf  lo 

SimtJL    To  flooldlnir.  twwKi? 

Mkr. 

Eiuir  €  MwjnwMi  mm  «  ItfUr. 

^AMTil.   TlMro  doai  iMfeed    Ptfhnr,  voaldii  tfm 
H««B  aaytiyiif  vHb  Mi3rbod3f  hero? 

JWttf.  1  h»fo  •  letter  lo  deNror  to  the  I^adjr  Mvtew.** 

i94Mi.    GIvo  it  ■M^ 

A^MT.    Them  mm  bom  h«l  rfw  htvt*  It 

[Bimek  mUtktm  tkt  Lrtkr  /rwm  kirn. 

BkmA.   Go  to,  fooli*  Mlov.       [JEnif  Mmm^u. 

rn  be  io  bold  to  opeo  it    Whal%  hero? 

•»  Robert  greete  y<m  velll' 

Yoo.  wimnm.  hii  lorob  hli  Mil?    Oh,  momom^  mm, 

How*^  be  Mi  new  ■tew  emefliint, 

And  on  Us  old  IHeod  Ubeck  dotfi  bertovf 

A  bofBodft  ufhlcep  to  keep  in  hit  viL 

JMer.    MndMB, 
ThoQgh  jroo  dleoonrteoiitltjr  herottt  read  aqr 
Yei,  pnjr  yo«,tttt  fi**  i^  ■•^ 

^ib«rA.  Tlien  thake  it,  ihef%  and  tbero.  and 
[Ski  tmtt  U. 
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Mai\    How  far  doth  this  differ  from  modesty! 
Yet  I  will  gather  up  Uie  pieces,  which, 
Haply,  may  show  to  me  th'  intent  thereof. 
Though  not  the  meaning. 

\She  gathers  tip  the  pieces  and  joins  tium, 
[/Sftufr.]  *Your  servant  and  love,  Sir  Robert  of  Windsor,  alias 
William  the  Conqueror,  wisheth  long  health  and  happiness.* 
Is  this  then*  William  the  Gjnqueror 
Shrouded**  under  th'  name  of  Sir  Robert  of  Windsor? 
W^ere  he  the  monarch  of  the  world,  he  should 
Not  dispossess  my***  Lubeck  of  his  love. 
Therefore  I'll  to  the  court,  there,****  if  1  can. 
Close  to  be  friends  with  Lady  Blanch,  thereby! 
To  keep  my  love,  my  Lubeck,  ff  for  myself, 
And  further  the  Lady  Blanch  in  her  ownfff  suit. 
As  much  as  e'erffff  1  may. 


XXIV. 
After  the  third  line  of  the  passage  beginning:  — 

Infortunate  Valingford,  &c. 
there  is  no  doubt  a  gap  which   should   be  stopped  by  some 
such  line  as  the  following:  — 

yet  ne'ertheless 
I  fairly  hope,  all  will  he  well  again; 
I  am  acquainted  &c. 

*  *Then'  added  by  the  present  writer.  **  'Shrouded'  is  to  be 
pronounced  as  a  monosyllable;  compare  Abbott,  Shakespearian  Gram- 
mar, 472.  ♦**  For  *my '  the  present  writer  is  responsible.  ♦*♦*  Deliub 
and  Simpson:  'and  there.'  f  Delius  and  Simpson:  'and  thereby.' 
tt  Delius  and  Simpson:  'keep  Lubeck,  my  love.'  t++  'Own*  added 
by  the  present  writer.       ffft  For  'e'er'  I  am  responsible. 
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In  the  nest  pMMfe  the  wmdB  pMtptril:^^ 
Smmi  Em,  wmy  be  lettiiied  by  the  aid  ol  cwUfactiow.  awl 
hf  dto  introdnctioQ  oT  a  iboct  Une:  — 

Sweet  Em,  I  Mther  came  lo  parle  of  love, 

Hopfef  t'  have  kMnd  thee  fai  thj  vont'd  pnnpcr  t  j ; 

And  have  die  Coda 

lliwart'd  to  oHMfc'Mly  my  i  ipecfithni, 

B^  deaHwf  ao  liniilerijr  with  thee^ 

A**.  Good  rir,  no  OMfv;  ftc 
ThcM*  arc  ovtdnljr  hanh  venaa  am!  *viks*  ooalracttoa  (lo 
borrow  thit  efrfthet  from  Pdloniw),  hoi  «•  aMHt  taha  dmm 
at  we  find  them.  Peihape,  however,  thaae  and  aB  rimflm 
Ifaea  ihoold  not  be  acmmed  hi  die  oidhmiy  laqr;  awl  k  may 
be  doobced  whedier  they  are  not  nAm  mmlnicted  after  dm 
aKKlel  of  Early  EkigMdi  verae,  where  only  dm  aooanled  lyl- 
mHea  are  cumwefl,  wnanaa  ma  mmMMr  or  me 
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There  ia  awither,  and  perhapa  piefarabK  «ay  < 
fai  qwsadoo,  viL  dma:  — 

Wm  Cm^.    Hewae,  i9Um.  hew»l 
How  dare  yoo  lay  yow  handi  apon  yow  mame^n!* 

S^L   Wefl.  ilr,  «^  deal  for  dmtl 
Bat  here  oomaa  oae  wB  namdy  al  dda. 


Of, 

yea  le  lif  year  hredi  ipea 
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XXX. 

I  cannot  dismiss  tlie  Comedy  of  *?air  Em'  without  adding 
a  few  more  corrections.  In  the  third  scene  (Delius,  8;  Simp- 
son, n,  416)  we  read  as  follows:  — 

King  Dm.    Mariana,  I  have  this  day  receivM  letters 
From  Swethia,  that  lets  me  understand 
Your  ransom  is  collecting  there  with  speed, 
And  shortly  hither  shall  be  sent  to  us. 

Mar.    Not  that  I  find  occasion  to  mislike 
My  entertainment  in  your  Grace's  court, 
But  that  I  long  to  see  my  native  home. 
Evidently  there  is  something  wanting  here;  Mariana's  speech 
should  begin  with  a  line  somewhat  to  the  following  effect:  — 
//  glads  niy  heart  to  hear  these  joyful  tidings ; 
Not  that  I  find  occasion  to  mislike,  &c. 
Instead   of   'to   mislike',   which   is   an   emendation   by   Simp- 
son,   the  quarto  of  1631   reads  'of  mislike';   Delius,  'to  mis- 
liking'. 

Farther  on,  (Delius,  36;  Simpson,  II,  448)  we  meet  with 
this  passage:  — 

Deni.    Pardon,  my  dread  lord,  the  error  of  my  sense. 
And  misdemeanour  to  your  princely  excellency. 

Wm  Conq.    Why,  Demarch,  what  is  the  cause  my  sub- 
jects are  in  arms? 
Dern.     Free  are  my   thoughts,    my   dread   and   gra- 
cious lord, 
From  treason  to  your  state  and  common  weal. 
There  are  no  differences  in  the  readings,  except  that  Delius 
puts  a  semicolon  after  'Demarch'  and  a  comma  after  'cause*. 
The  substitution  of  'excellence'  (pronounced  as  a  dissyllable) 
for  'excellency'  in  the  second  line  seems  to  be  indispensable 
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lo  tiM  rcslofyioo  of  dw  mrtrc    The  voids  *yrhf, 
lofm  mn  faunjectioMl  Nne;  and  fai  dM  Imi  Iteo  w« 

the  de«nil0  ailkle  beCm  •ooauMi  «mI'     T»w.  whole 
henion,  oofbc  lo  be  primed:  — 
/Irai.   Ptedoo,  my  draod  lotd,  tli'  enor  of  ay  momi, 
And  mJtdBnwmoor  lo  yoor  prinoely  oicwnfocft 

What  it  die  aum  mf  fob^ects  are  in  ummt 

DfM*    Free  are  iBjr  thoufthttt  my  dread  and  ftia* 


From  treaaon  to  yow  elate  and  Ui*  rmwiwi  veaL 
AnodMr  diflkniQr  it  raiMd  bydielineinA.V,  Sc2  (De- 
linti  45;  or  A.  Ill,  Sc.  17  aoooidinff  lo  Stapaoo,  II,  457):  — 

And  thinic  yon  I  cooi^d  away  yoor  danglilty  fWinrh? 
i^iicn  may  be  redooed  to  a  biankvcne  in  dwte  dHhvaat 
wayt.  The  flnt  eapedfant  it  lo  omit  Amd  and  lo  coaliaci 
ytm  I:  — 

Think  yoo  f  j  coove^d  |  away  |  yoor  da4ib|l8r  BIAach? 
Compare  Addenda  Na  XX  and  No.  XXIV.  Seeondty,  mt^ 
Bijftht  be  eipunftodi  "• 

And  diink  yoo  I  conveyed  yow  rtait»>wr  Btoncb? 
In  topport  of  dda  allemtkm  dw  foOowii«  Una  from  Fair  te 
(ed.  Oritai,  39;  Sfanpeoo.  U,  451)  ^J  «»  qmmAi  — 

SajriBf,  I  conveyed  ber  from  toe  umUi  oomtt 

lion  'to  Heal'  or  *to  itaU  away*  wblcb  b  aaed  mpaalad^y  In 
Uiia  aoene  in  leqiecl  to  die  elopement  of  I.ady  Bbncb.  The 
Uiird  way  ia  die  nmiiiinn  of  Bkmk:  -> 

And  think  yoo  I  coeveyed  away  yow  danftldv' 
ymar  dmgkkr  Bkmk  oocora  five  tinea  lower  down,  and  aim 
at  thti  end  of  M  vrrao:  ii  ioemi.  tberdiore.  not  mdftaly  dmi 
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these  words  have  been  inserted  in  the  line  under  discussion 
through  faulty  anticipation. 

The  last   passage   on  which   I   wish   to  make  a  remark 
occurs  on  page  46  of  Delius's  edition  (Simpson,  II,  459):  — 
Dem,    May  it  please  your  highness: 
Here  is  the  lady  you  sent  me  for. 
The  metre  evidently  requires  the  addition  of  whom:  — 
Here  is  the  lady  whom  you  sent  me  for. 


rHK    KNIi. 


K.  KtfTM,  Priot«r,  HaU«. 
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